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Survey of the World 


All the members ot 
the Mexican Cabinet 
resigned on the 24th, 
and it was predicted that only one’ of 
them, Sefior Limantour, would be reap- 
pointed. Sefior Corral, Minister of the 
Interior, retained the office of Vice- 
President, but it is said that he will soon 
withdraw from it and go to Europe. In 
an official statement it was explained that 
the reason for the Cabinet’s action was 
a belief that it would “contribute to a 
restoration of peace and facilitate the 
reforms” which were “in contemplation.” 
None of the Ministers was less than 
sixty-five years old; several were far ad- 
vanced in years and partly disabled. All 
but one had been in the Cabinet a long 
time. This one, Sefior Creel, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, a man of great 
wealth, had become very unpopular, es- 
pecially in his own State of Chihuahua, 
now the center of revolution. Imme- 
diately after Minister Limantour’s de- 
parture from New York, it was predicted 
that his arrival at the Mexican capital 
would be followed by a reorganization 
of the Cabinet. The resignations showed 
that his counsel had prevailed. On the 
25th it became known that Sefior de la 
Barra, Ambassador at Washington, had 
been recalled and appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Sefior Limantour pre- 
ferring to retain his old place, and that 
the new Cabinet, soon to be completed, 
would press reforms relating to elections, 
the government of States and cities, and 
the distribution of land. It was said that 
General Bernardo Reyes would be re- 
called from Europe to serve in the Cab- 
inet or with the army in the field —— 
Sefior Limantour arrived safely at the 
capital on the 20th, and had an enthusi- 
astic reception. At once he began a 
series of conferences with President 
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Ministers Resign 


Diaz. To the press he denied that he 
was the bearer of proposals for peace. 
The revolutionists must lay down their 
arms. Every day the danger of interna- 
tional complications was _ increasing. 
Public opinion had placed a heavy bur- 
den on his shoulders, but he insisted 
upon pointing to President Diaz, “the 
illustrious statesman who had formed 
and developed the nation.” All confi- 
dence should be placed in this “expert 
helmsman,” whom all should aid in 
averting danger from without and in 
providing “the reforms, more or less ur- 
gent, required by the present political 
situation.” It was absurd, he added, for 
Gustave Madero to say that he had re- 
turned to take the Presidency. It had 
always been his firm determination not 
to accept any position “in the militant 
politics” of his country. His _ re- 
marks were disappointing to the rebel 
leaders, but one of them said the expres- 
sion of such opinions might be required 
for the accomplishment of his purpose. 
In another statement, on the 22d, Sefior 
Limantour said Mexico was facing 4 
crisis greater than he had thought it 
could be, and that the Administration 
had no definite plans for solving the 
problems presented, altho it was consid- 
ering reforms. - Since his departure for 
Europe there had been a great change 
in the attitude of the people toward the 
Administration. There were two classes 
of the dissatisfied: one composed of in- 
telligent non-combatants, and the other 
including Madero’s followers. For the 
latter the Administration had no terms 
except those of the War Department. 
He was trying to find the cause of the 
feeling of opposition. There was a de- 
mand for a-revision of the electoral laws, 
and revision must be made. But the 
Government could not yield to armed 
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forces——After the resignation of the 
Cabinet he said he hoped for a solution 
of the problem in the near future. The 
President was prepared to propose re- 
forms and to satisfy all legitimate de- 
mands. : 

Jo : 
At the beginning 
of the week there 
were newspaper 
reports that the United States troops 
were soon to move to the border. Mr. 
Taft assured the Mexican Ambassador 
that there was no cause for alarm or irri- 
tation on the part of Mexico. The re- 
ports were denied, and orders were given 
that movements of the troops should be 
announced first at Washington. On the 
21st there was published a semi-official 
statement as to the attitude and purpose 
of our Government. The troops were 
sent to Texas, prepared for any emer- 
gency, it was said, because of reports in- 
dicating that conditions in Mexico were 
approaching such chaos as at any time 
might threaten American lives and prop- 
erty in that country. Mr. Taft acted 
quickly, hoping thus to stay the threat of 
danger. He thinks he has been success- 
ful, that the presence of the army has 
had a sobering influence, and that Ameri- 
cans and their property will be respect- 
ed. There will be no move toward the 
horder “unless outrages so flagrant as to 
call for a protecting force occur,” and 
even then the President “would not think 
of acting without the consent of Con- 
gress.” But he felt that it was his duty 
to prepare for an emergency, so that, if 
Congress should be called upon to act, its 
orders could be carried out with the 
greatest possible speed. Any rupture of 
friendly relations with Mexico must 
come as the result of some overt act on 
Mexican soil. The United States has 
no desire to interfere in Mexico’s in- 
ternal affairs, and the President will not 
recommend interference to Congress 
“unless the circumstances become such 
as to permit no other possible course.” 
Every possible chance to restore order 
will be given to President Diaz. The 
troops may remain in Texas “for at least 
four months.” Mexico has made no 
protest against their presence there. Mr. 
Taft says he ought to be the last person 
in the world to be suspected of jingo- 
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- ism. He is prepared to defend his course 


in answer to attacks which are to be 
made in Congress. Owing to sensa- 
tional reports alleging that Japan was di- 
rectly interested in the Mexican disturb- 
ance, Mr. Taft sent for Japan’s ambas- 
sador, told him he knew the reports were 
false, and asked him to repeat his re- 
marks to the Emperor, assuring him of 
our continued confidence and friendship 
The Emperor promptly replied in a per- 
sonal message, saying that, while he 
knew the President had given no weight 
to the ‘‘false and wicked reports,” he was 
glad to receive assurance that our rela- 
tions with Japan had never been more 
cordial——-The War Department has 
called for 6,000 or 7,000 recruits, to fill 
vacancies in the regiments which were 
mobilized. 








& 
Madero has issued a de- 
‘cree, ordering that all 
persons who promulgated 
or who may enforce the Government’s 
suspension of constitutional guarantees 
shall be regarded as guilty of homicide. 
——Owing to lack of food on the Mex- 
ican border, insurrectionists have been 
raiding ranches and mining camps in 
Texas. Troops were sent to the relief 
of the people of Chisos, but the raiders 
were driven away before they arrived. 
Cavalry were also sent last week to pro- 
tect the quicksilver mines at Terlingua, 
where the supplies were in danger. A 
guard was placed at the Southern Pa- 
cific’s bridge over the Pecos River, five 
miles this side of the boundary. 
Hermosillo, the capital of Sonora, was 
menaced for a time, last week, but in an 
engagement the rebels were routed, with 
a loss of 36 men. It was said that 
Rabago, with 600 Government soldiers, 
had been trapped near Chihuahua, be- 
tween two wings of Madero’s army, but 
his defeat was not reported. An uprising 
at Morales attracted attention to the rich 
State of Nuevo Leon. Revolutionist 
leaders asserted that the insurrection was 
about- to spread thru all the border 
States east of Chihuahua———Among 
those killed in the Government’s forces 
have been six students, of prominent 
families, from the national Military 
Academy. A report that four Amer- 
icans had been executed by the Govern- 
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ment after a drumhead court-martial, 
proved to be false; also another that the 
Government troops at Ojinaga had in- 
tentionally fired upon American troops 
on the other side of the river. 


& 


We comment editori- 
From Washington ally on tariff pros- 
pects and there is 


‘very little else discussed at Washington, 


except the organization of the new Con- 
gress, the distribution of committee 
memberships, etc., and the Mexican 
situation. The success of the postal sav- 
ings bank experiment is, however, dis- 
tinctly noteworthy. From January 3 to 
February 28 almost 4,000 accounts were 
opened in the forty-eight second-class 
post offices where postal banks were 
established on the earlier of these dates. 
The number of separate deposits is 
6,861, and the average amount of depos- 
its $21.50. The Postmaster-General 
is preparing to establish 250 additional 
savings banks, an appropriation of 
$500,000 by the recent Congress having 
made this extension possible. Nine 
more States must ratify the proposed 
Federal income tax amendment before it 
can become a part of the Constitution, 
the amendment having received favor- 
able action in the joint legislatures of 
twenty-six States, and the Constitution 
providing that proposed amendments, to 
become valid, must be ratified by three- 
fourths of the States. Three States— 
Vermont, Rhode Island and Utah—have 
refused to ratify the amendment at this 
year’s legislature sessions, while New 
Hampshire has taken favorable action in 
one branch of the legislature only. The 
question is now pending in the legisla- 
tures of Connecticut, Louisiana, Maine, 
New Jersey, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. It is scheduled to come before 
the Legislature of Florida next month. 
Arkansas, Delaware, Minnesota, Ten- 
nessee and Wyoming have postponed 
action or failed to consider it. 


& 





The  compul- 
sory compensa- 
tion law, passed 
by the New York Legislature last year, 
and providing compensation to workmen 
injured in certain specified dangerous 


Workmen’s Accidents 
and Their Compensation 





employments, altho such injury occurred 
thru no fault of the employer and solely 
thru the negligence of the workman, has 
been declared unconstitutional by the 
Court of Appeals, on the ground that it 
deprives the employer of his property 
without due process of law, in violation 
of the Constitution. The law was mod- 
eled on the. English workmen’s compen- 
sation act of 1897, which has since been 
extended tc cover every kind of occupa- 
tional injury. It required employers of 
labor in such occupations as bridge build- 
ing, operation of elevators, work on scaf- 
folds, work on electric wires, work with 
explosives, on railroads, tunnels, or car- 
ried on under compressed air, to compen- 
sate their employees for any injury oc- 
curring in the course of the work. Ad- 
mitting the force of the arguments ad- 
duced in support of the statute, the court 
points out that under our form of gov- 
ernment all economic, moral and socio- 
logical theories must be subordinate in 
legislation to the Constitution. Here we 
are unlike England, where no written 
constitution bars the way to desirable re- 
forms. The Wainwright Commission, 
authors of the act declared unconstitu- 
tional, are likely to “try it again,” ac- 
cording to one of their members, John 
Mitchell. In expressing his disappoint- 
ment -he said : 

“We aimed at an equitable measure by which 
workmen who were injured in the trades speci- 
fied would receive compensation thru the auto- 
matic operation of the act instead of the tedi- 
ous and uncertain alternative of a lawsuit.” 
One result of the decision of the Court 
of Appeals is to knock out a bill pre- 
pared some time ago by the National 
Civic Federation—a bill going further 
than the invalidated legislation, on 
which, however, it was based. This bill 
was to have been introduced at this ses- 
sion of the New York Legislature. 
John Mitchell read a paper at the Berke- 
ley Lyceum in New York March 21. His 
subject was “Industrial Accidents and 
Compensation.” He cited statistics of 
the American Institute of Social Service 
showing that 536,165 workmen are annu- 
ally killed or maimed in American indus- 
try, while the statistician of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company has estimated 
the number of industrial accidents at 
about 2,000,000 yearly. 

“Tt is a strange commentary upon our boast- 
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ed American civilization that in the United 
States nearly three times as many persons, in 
proportion to the number employed, are killed 
or injured in the course of their employment 
as in any other country of the world.” 
Fires produce a very great part of 
the loss of life in American industry, 
and last Saturday was marked by an ap- 
palling factory fire in New York City, 
commented upon elsewhere.. The build- 
ing had been recently inspected, and it 
was relatively fireproof, unless consid- 
ered from the standpoint of human life 
rather than from that of property. Ear- 
lier on the same day another New York 
factory fire proved fatal to at least one 
workman. Six firemen lost their lives in 
a factory fire in Milwaukee, March 24. 


& 


The Interstate Commerce 
The Railroads Commission holds that 

rates not open to all ship- 
pers alike are unlawful. The parties to 
the proceedings include practically al! 
the Eastern coal producing carriers. 
These are ordered by the Commission to 
desist for two years from May 15 from 
their maintenance of tariffs on coal, the 
rates in which are restricted to shipments 
of or for certain consignors or consign- 
ees. “There are few commodities not 
purchased and used directly or indirectly 
by railroads,” says the Commission, con- 
sidering the question whether a railroad 
might legally grant special rates applica- 
ble to the transportation of property con- 
signed for railroad use; “and if a rail- 
road were accorded favored 
rates . discriminations he 
would be injected into almost every field 
of commerce.” In accordance with 
its plan of retrenchment, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has reduced the working 
time of its shop employees from 55 hours 
a week to 45 hours. About 1,200 men 
are affected.-——Railroads centering in 
Chicago have a surplus of rolling stock. 
It is reported that there are twice as 
many cars idle as there were a year ago. 
According to the report of the American 
Railway Association, which brings its 
data up to March 15 of this year, there 
is a surplus at present of 208,527 cars, 
an increase over the last bulletin of 15,- 
854 cars. This increase of surplus cars 
is principally in the East and South. 
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At least ten persons were killed and 
twice as many injured, March 25, when 
the southbound “Dixie Flyer” of the 
Atlantic Coast Line was wrecked at Ala- 
paha, Ga. The express strike in the 
New York metropolitan district has 
failed, and the strikers have begged for 
reinstatement, as individuals. Men with 
good records, un!ess prominent as lead- 
ers of the strike, are being re-employed. 


& 


Fifty-eight ballots had 
been taken for a Unitea 
States Senator to suc- 
ceed Mr. Depew by the end of last week, 
and the end is not yet. Caucuses of both 





New York: 
City and State 


‘parties were, however, looked for on 


Monday night. At the Democratic cau- 
cus there was question of the withdrawal 
of Mr. Sheehan as a candidate. Mr 
Murphy, of Tammany Hall, promised an 
unbossed caucus, but his control of the 
situation is none the less apparent. Gov- 
ernor Dix has expected that only about 
six names would go before the caucus. 
It was not expected, on Monday morn- 
ing, that Senator Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and his twenty followers who bolted the 
joint caucus for the nomination of a 
United States Senator on January 16, 
would enter the new caucus that night, 
altho they participated in the conference 
of the Democratic legislators which 
adopted the resolution by which the 
Senatorship caucus has been reconvened. 
As for Mr. Sheehan, he first refused to 
withdraw, altho it is understood that the 
Tammany boss told him that he had no 
chances of election; then issued a some- 
what muddy letter “releasing” his sup- 
porters from their caucus obligation, in 
case the new caucus fixt on a different 
candidate. Magistrate Joseph E. Cor- 
rigan, of New York City, has declared 
that crime is rampant in the metropolis, 
and he blames the demoralization of the 
police force upon the Mayor. Mayor 
Gaynor calls this statement “seditious,” 
and threatens to bring about his removal. 
The New York press with practical 
unanimity supports the Magistrate’s 
statement in so far as it reveals the facts 
that there is an unusual prevalence of 
highway robbery and various kinds of 
thievery, and that the excise laws are 
laxly enforced. The police hesitate to 
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THE TRIAL OF THE CAMORRISTS AT VITERBO. 


The prisoners are confined in the large cage, with the “exception of the priest and the woman, who sit in the 
foreground. The informer, Abbatemaggio, has a cage to himself. 


make arrests except when they are posi- 
tive of their ability to prove their case, 
and this is said to be the consequence of 
the Mayor’s agitation against “unneces- 
sary” arrests, and the alleged policy of 
the police department to “break” police- 
men who are responsible for making ar- 
rests in cases where guilt is not legally 
proven. It is charged, also, that “pro- 
tection” is once more paid for, both by 
saloon keepers who “keep open” illegal- 
ly, and by prostitutes. Magistrate Butts 
has exprest himself somewhat cautiously 
as in sympathy with the Corrigan state 
ment, but thirteen of the seventeen city 
Magistrates have signed a document re- 
buking their associate, altho they do not 
deny his allegations. The possibility of 
a Grand Jury investigation is discust. 


& 


All parties concerned 
in the struggle be- 
tween the Italian Gov- 
ernment and organized criminality ap- 
preciate the dramatic value of their posi- 


The Trial 
of the Camorrists 


tion, and the monastery church at 
Viterbo last week presented scenes quite 
out of character with American ideals of 
court procedure. The thirty-six prison- 
ers in the big cage simultaneously burst 
into tears, or shout their innocence, or 
hurl defiance and threats at the court 
officials and the carbineers, while their 
sympathizers in the audience join them 
in lamentations and protestations. When 
the indictment was read several women 
fainted and one went into convulsions. 
Twice in the same day the judge was 
obliged to suspend the session because of 
the impossibility of obtaining order. The 
jury, procured with great difficulty and 
by threat of heavy fines for evading duty, 
is obviously nervous and fearful of the 
vengeance of the Camorra. A woman 
clairvoyant prophesied that a bearded 
juryman would die during the trial and 
one of the six coming under this desig- 
nation was taken ill on learning of it, 
and the trial had to be postponed for the 
day. The gold ring marked “G. C.” 
which was found in the mattress of 
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Salvi’s mistress and was, according to 
the prosecution, intended to be sent to 
Arena as proof that the Camorra had 
complied with his request and murdered 
Gennaro Cuoccolo, aroused a great up- 
roar when it was produced in court and 
held up by the judge with the declara- 
tion that it was Cuoccolo’s ring. The 
prisoners shouted in chorus, “No!,No! 
It is not Cuoccolo’s ring!” The counsel 
for the prosecution advanced to the 
front of the cage and shouted back that 
it was his ring. The lawyers defending 
the prisoners joined in the war of words 
and denounced the opposing attorneys as 
bribers and hired assassins. Salvi ac- 
cused the carbineers of hiding the ring 
in the bed for the purpose of manufac- 
turing evidence and declared that it was 
absurd to think that the strong and 
dreaded Camorra would employ so small 
a man as he to murder an able-bodied 
woman like Cuoccolo’s wife. The priest 
of the Camorra, Ciro Vitozzi, during the 
indictment, raised his eyes heavenward 
and murmured, “I offer my sufferings 
to relieve, souls in purgatory.” When he 
rose to protest his innocence he fell in a 
faint and the court adjourned again. He 
has written his memoirs and prison ex- 
periences, which he calls “the cry of a 
martyr whose spotless conscience must 
appeal to justice.” The priest, when 
asked to explain how he came to have 
obscene photographs among his papers, 
said he did not know, but when his law- 
yer suggested that they might have been 
left by some penitent he agreed, and 
added to the lawyer, “God enlightens 
you.” The chief evidence produced so 
far is the testimony of the informer, 
Gennaro Abbatemaggio, who came out 
of his private cage and told his story 
with a loud voice and dramatic gestures. 
He declared that he had gained member- 
ship in the Camorra at the early age of 
nineteen, only a year after he had begun 
his criminal career, and that he was as 
proud of it then as he was now ashamed 
of it. He testified that the Camorra not 
only planned and executed robberies and 
murders, but ran gambling houses, en 
gaged in the white slave traffic, con- 
trolled the police and local government 
of Naples, and carried parliamentary 
elections. The defense will endeavor to 
prove that Abbatemaggio is insane, and 
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Professor Ottolenghi, from the Uni- 
versity of Rome, has been subpenaed for 
that purpose. 


; The fall of the Luzzatt 
a poe ksass Ministry occurred at an 

unfortunate time because 
it leaves the Government without an 
executive head just when the fétes of the 
jubilee of Italian independence are be- 
ginning. Premier Luzzatti has been in 
power only a year, tho that is longer 
than the term of his predecessor, Baron 
Sonnino, who held office only three 
months. The office is now offered to 
Signor Giolitti, who resigned it in De- 
cember, 1909. Signor Luzzatti was not 
formally voted out in Parliament, but 
resigned because of the increasing dis- 
satisfaction of the radical wing of his 
supporters. They demanded universal 
suffrage and this the Government was 
willing to concede, provided voting was 
made compulsory under heavy penalties. 
The object of this was to compel the 
Catholics to vote. The Pope has op- 
posed the participation of Catholics in 
the elections of the kingdom, and con- 
servative Catholics have generally com- 
plied with his request. By universal 
suffrage, made compulsory, therefore, 
the radicals would be likely to lose rather 
than gain. Two radical members of the 
Luzzatti Cabinet—Credaro, Minister of 
Public Instruction, and Sacchi, Minister 
of Public Works—insisted on resigning, 
and this brought about the dissolution of 
the Government. They will probably be 
retained in the new Cabinet. The King 
caused great surprise by calling to the 
palace for consultation Deputy Bissolatti, 
leader of the Socialists in Parliament. 
Bissolatti is an anti-monarchist, and dur- 
ing the disturbances of the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1900 he shouted three times, 
“Death to the King!” King Humbert 
was not long after assassinated by an 
anarchist. Bissolatti and perhaps other 
Socialists will go into the Giolitti Cab- 
inet. 


as 
__ It was announced on 
Russian Affairs Monday of last week 
that Premier Stolypin 


had resigned and that a new Cabinet was 
to be formed under the leadership of V. 
N. Kokovsov, Minister of Finance. TBe- 
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fore the end of the week, however, the 
Czar had determined to give Stolypin his 
own way and to remain in office. Trepov 
and Burnovo, the reactionary members 
of the Council of the Empire, who had 
blocked Stolypin’s plans, are suspended 
by Imperial decree from all sittings until 
next January. Another ukase decreed 
the enactment of the law establishing 
zemstvos or local legislatures in the 
Western provinces. It was this bill 
which Stolypin had insisted upon carry- 
ing thru in spite of the opposition of the 
Council of the Empire. The establish- 
ment of the zemstvos is believed to be 
one step in the development of the plan 
for an efficient system of administration 
which Premier Stolypin has made the 
object of his policy. Stolypin’s triumph 
and high-handed action has aroused 
great opposition to him, both in the 
Court circle and in the Duma. The 
Chinese Government was notified on 
March 25 that the concessions offered by 
China were unsatisfactory to Russia. 
The Chinese reply was accused of being 
vague and evasive, and the Russian Min- 
ister at Peking delivered an ultimatum 
declaring that unless China formally ac- 
cepted all of the points in the Russian 
note of February 16, within three days, 
the Russian Government would “reserve 
to itself freedom of action and make the 
Chinese Government responsible for the 
obstinacy displayed by it.” Within two 
days after the receipt of this, the Chin- 
ese Government made an unconditional 
surrender of all points at issue and ex- 
prest a willingness to conform to the re- 
quirements of Russia. This gives Rus- 
sia free and equal trade rights in Mon- 
golia, extra-territorial privileges for 
Russians residing in China, the opening 
of Russian Consulates at important 
points. and the right to acquire real es- 
tate and erect buildings in Mongolia. 
——The more oppressive restrictions 
and severe enforcement of the laws on 
the Jews in Russia have resulted in an 
increased emigration. According to the 
report of the Central German Jewish 
Relief Association 120,000 Jews were 
driven out from Russia during the vear 
1910. Of these 93,107 emigrated to the 
United States, or 25 per cent. more than 
in T9009. 
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The new French Minister of 
Morocco [foreign Affairs, M. Cruppi. 
in his first speech before the 
Chamber of the Deputies, March 24, an- 
nounced that he would carry out the 
policy of his predecessor, M. Pichon, in 
regard to Morocco. The army under 
General Moinier, at Casablanca, will re- 
ceive sufficient reinforcement to make 
an impression upon the insurgent tribes 
and the French Cabinet will grant equal 
trade facilities to all nations in the 
Shawia region and other parts of Mo- 
rocco within the French sphere of influ- 
ence. The Minister did not state what 
action would be taken by the French 
troops to-avenge the murder of Lieuten- 
ant. Marchand and his four companions 
by the Zaer tribesmen. It was reported 
that the Briand Ministry had refused to 
approve of General Moinier’s plan for a 
raid into the interior in pursuit of the 
Zaers. There are numerous disturbances 
in various parts of Morocco and reports 
of a formidable rebellion against the au- 
thority of Sultan Mulai Hafid. The 
tribes about Fez are reported to be in 
revolt. The disorders in the neighbor- 
hood of the Spanish post of Melilla are 
renewed and an army train escorted by 
troops was attacked by natives on March 
22. There is great jealousy between the 
French and Spanish in Morocco. The 
French accuse the Spaniards of monopo- 
lizing the Riff district and of refusing to 
permit the representatives of French 
mining companies to explore the coun- 
try. On the other hand, the Span- 
iards are much worried over the com- 
mercial invasion of Morocco by the 
French, particularly over the proposal to 
construct a railroad from Tangier to 
Alcazar Kebir. The State Bank of Paris 
has advanced to the Sultan $1,000,000 a 
year for three vears for the purpose of 
strengthening his military forces, and 
will make a loan of $8,600,000 to Mo- 
rocco for public works, particularly the 
improvement of the harbor facilities at 
Tangier and Casablanca and the con- 
struction of the railroad mentioned 
above. The reorganization of the army 
and the construction of public works 
will, of course, be carried out by French 
officers and engineers. 








Durham, North Carolina, a City of 
Negro Enterprises 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, LL.D. 


PRINCIPAL oF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE. 


OR a number of years I have made 
F what I have called “Educational 
Pilgrimages” thru various South- 
ern States, including Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Mississippi, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Delaware and North 
Carolina. . These tours have been under- 
taken for the purpose of seeing for my- 
self something of the progress being 
made by the Negro people of these vari- 
ous States, the actual relations existing 
between the races, and also for the pur- 
pose of saying whatever I can to help 
cement friendly relations between the 
races. Both races in the South suffer at 
the hands of public opinion, because the 
outside world hears of its disgrace, its 
crimes, its mobs and lynchings. But it 
does not hear very much about the many 
evidences of racial friendship and good 
will which exist in the majority of the 
communities of the South. I do not be- 
lieve that one can find another section of 
the globe where two races which are dis- 
similar in many respects dwell in so large 
numbers where they get on better in all 
the affairs of life than they do in our 
Southern States. 

The last of these trips was made thru 
the State of North Carolina during the 
fall of 1910. I was unusually impressed 
with the general prosperity of the col- 
ored people in the rural villages and 
smaller towns. Farms, truck farms, well- 
kept grocery stores, thriving drug stores, 
insurance houses, and beautiful tho mod- 
est homes greeted me continually. Again 
and again I exprest to the Negro busi- 
ness men in charge of my trip that here 
were in many ways the most encourag- 
ing signs of Negro development that I 
had seen. But again and again, as often 
as I said this there would come back 
from several members of the party the 
answer, “Wait till you get to Durham.” 

Now, Durham is one of the large cities 
of North Carolina, and knowing from 
my early experiences something of the 
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superficial and hand-to-mouth living of 
the average city Negro, I became more 
and more curious to see what Durham 
had in store for me. 

Arriving there about four o’clock on a 
bright afternoon in October, I found 
every preparation that was necessary to 
sweep me from my feet with the convic- 
tion that sure enough this was the city of 
cities to look for prosperity of the Ne- 
groes and the greatest amount of friend- 
ly feeling between the two races of the 
South. In one town on my way I had 
actua! roses strewn in my path, but here, 
if all I saw and heard was genuine, were 
the real roses that I had been seeking 
now for more than thirty years. Well, 
and not foolishly, dressed colored people, 
colored people representing all manner 
of business, from the small store to the 
thriving, thorogoing business enterprise, 
colored people seated in one and two 
horse carriages with rubber tires, stood 
eager to welcome me. Still I was not 
convinced. I had more than once seen 
members of my race who paid their last 
dollar for display, not having enough 
left to purchase a good meal or even to 
buy fuel to cook with. But I was assured 
that these people owned all they claimed 
to own and that I would be shorn of all 
my doubt before many hours had passed, 
and I confess that two hours of driving 
and visiting more than robbed me of all 
my skepticism. 

In addition to many prosperous doc- 
tors, lawyers, preachers and men of other 
professions, I found some of the most 
flourishing drug stores, grocery and dry 
goods stores I had ever seen anywhere 
among Negroes. I found here the larg- 
est Negro insurance company in the 
world, with assets amounting to $100,000, 
owning its building, a large three-story 
structure, and being operated with noth- 
ing but Negro clerks and agents. Here 
is located the Durham Textile and the 
Whitted Wood Working Company, 























manufacturers of doors, window frames, 
mantels and all kinds of building mate- 
rials. Here, too, is the Union Iron 
Works Company, a Negro company 
which manufactures general foundry 
products, turning out plows, plow cast- 
ings, laundry heaters, grates and castings 
for domestic purposes, and it was re- 
freshing to learn that in this enterprise 
as in others that I shall mention there 
was no evidence of the color line drawn 
on the part of the purchaser. Each gro- 
ceryman, each textile manufacturer, each 
tailor, in fact, all the Negro tradesmen 
and business men numbered many white 
customers among their most substantial 
purchasers. 

I began by this time to believe that 
Durham was a city of Negro enterprises, 
and, quite convinced now, I was ready to 
go home, but they wanted to show me 
one more successful Negro plant. This 
was the plant known as the Durham Tex- 
tile Mill, the only hosiery mill in the 
world entirely owned and operated by 
Negroes. Regularly incorporated, they 
operate eighteen knitting machines of the 
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latest pattern, working regularly twelve 
women and two men and turning out 
seventy-five dozen pairs of hose each day. 
The goods so far are standing the test in 
the market, being equal in every way to 
other hose of the same price. They are 
sold mainly by white salesmen, who 
travel mostly in North Carolina, New 
York, Indiana, Georgia, South Carolina 
and Alabama, and again, so far as I have 
heard, there has been no man to raise 
the color question when he put on a pair 
of these hose made by Negroes. 

Aside from these flourishing enter- 
prises Durham had many individuals, 
such as tradesmen and contractors, who 
were shining examples of what a colored 
man may become when he is proficient 
and industrious. I found that Payton A. 
Smith, a general contractor, had put up 
some of the largest buildings in the city, 
that P. W. Dawkins, Jr., who had learned 
the carpenter’s trade at Hampton, and 
Norman C. Dadd were not only never 
out of work, but kept jobs always wait- 
ing for them. 

It was exceedingly interesting, too, to 
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THE DURHAM HOSTERY MILL: 


find here two individuals owning and op- 
erating brickyards. Colored people for 
years and years have been operating 
brickyards for other people and it was 
highly encouraging to meet here two men 
who had grasped the American principle 
of things, that of advancing from com- 
mon laborer to owner and operator. 
With a business amounting to $16,000 
per year, R. E. Clegg, manufacturer of 
all kinds of brick, turns out per season 
about two million brick. But the pioneer 
in brick making in Durham is R. B. 
Fitzgerald. Beginning thirty years ago, 
Mr. Fitzgerald has supplied the material 
for many of the largest brick structures 
in the city. I cannot refrain from em- 
phasizing once more the absence of color 
discrimination in a work of this sort. 
This case in particular warrants it, as 
Fitzgerald owes his success almost en- 
tirely to Southern white men. One man 
in particular, Mr. Blackwell, the great 
tobacco manufacturer, said to him, “Fitz- 
gerald, get all the Negroes and mules 
you can and make brick. I will take all 
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that you can make.” Fitzgerald followed 
the instruction and today he not only 
turns out 30,000 brick a day from his 
$17,000 plant, but owns besides 100 acres 
of land within the city limits and has 
$50,000 worth of real estate. 

A Negro bank is no longer a novelty, 
there being more than fifty in America at 
the present time, but the one at Durham, 
in addition to carrying resources of 
$400,000 and deposits of $20,000, is an 
instance of what the white Southerner 
often does to help Negroes. When this 
bank was opened, the cashier and teller 
of the leading white bank came over and 
without charge, helped the colored bank 
ers open and close their books. 

With all this prosperity, with flourish- 
ing insurance companies, a bank, brick- 
masons and men in the professions, it 
was not remarkable that this class of per- 
sons should own beautiful homes. It was 
more of a question of overdoing than not 
doing enough in their furnishings. And 
so while I was now ready to believe any- 
thing about the prosperity of Durham 
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Negroes, I was curious to see if wealth 
had driven the people into extravagance. 
Far from it. With electric lights, steam 
heat and baths and all the modern equip- 
ments, these residences presented a mod- 
esty of taste that was more than gratify- 
ing. No baubles, no tinsel of furnishing 
that often represent the abuse of wealth, 
but conservative and tasteful furniture 
[ found everywhere. Wealthy negroes 
like Dr. A. A. Moore, C. C. Spaulding 
and John Merrick could have fitted up 
their homes to dazzle the eye and evoke 
the envy of both white and black, but in- 
stead they have rather set a standard of 
good taste and good judgment to all who 
know them. 

1 must here call especial attention to 
Mr. John Merrick, recognized as the 
leading Negro of Durham. Mr. Merrick 
began as a poor man, borrowing money 
from General Julian S. Carr, a leading 
white man, to begin his first business. 
During all the years he has lived in Dur- 
ham, he has continually expended time 
and money to promote the interests of 
colored people, aiding them in securing 
homes and in establishing organizations 
of protection. In 1883 he founded the 
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Royal Knights of King David and in 
1898 he founded the North Carolina Mu- 
tual and Provident Association. He aid- 
ed in establishing a hospital here for Ne- 
groes, is a trustee of the bank, a steward 
in the St. Joseph A. M. E. Church and 
president of the Christian Endeavor 
League. In addition to this he is the 
largest Negro owner of residence prop- 
erty in the city, collecting per month 
rents amounting to $550. That all this 
draws no envy from the white people 1s 
illustrated by the fact that a few months 
ago at the marriage of his daughter more 
than three hundred of the best white peo- 
ple were present, bringing with them 
costly presents for the bride. 

But with all this prosperity, some doubt 
still assailed me. The exceptional man is 
everywhere and among all races. He has 
always been in evidence among the peo- 
ple of my race. In slavery days one Ne- 
gro could gain his freedom and himself 
become a slave owner while his own 
brethren remained in bondage. These 
Durham men of whom'I am talking had 
had their opportunities. They had been 
to college, to medical schools, to dental 
schools, to schools in the North, enjoy- 
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THE MEN’S DORMITORY AT THE NATIONAL RELIGIOUS TRAINING SCHOOL AND 
CHAUTAUQUA. 


ing everywhere contact with the best 
minds and spirits that the nation pos- 
sessed. It was not so much wonder after 
all that, given a fair chance, they could 
create and develop enterprises and enjoy 
the blessings of life. 

But what of the poor man, the unlet- 
tered man, the man against whom be- 
cause of age or adverse circumstances, 
the door of training had been tightly 
closed? What was he doing and how 
was he living? This was my last ques- 
tion put to the city of Durham. If it 
could answer me this satisfactorily | 
would yield; because I knew that in this 
query lay the crux of the whole race situ- 


ation in the South; for it is with this class- 


that the white people of the South have 
to deal, and upon the conduct of this 
class that the real estimate of my race 
is generally formed. 

It is written that we have the poor al- 
ways with us and it was this poor that 1 
wished to see. I drove through their 
section of the city, observing closely their 
homes inside and out, their yards, their 


fences, their window curtains, their fur- 
niture, and I own that in many cases | 
almost doubted my eyes. The one time 
hovel and the shack with rags sticking in 
the windows and fences rotting away, 
with little gulleys washed in the yards 
and half clad children standing in front. 
of the door were all gone. [| saw no 
dead dogs or cats or dead fowl in the 
streets as I sometimes see in our larger 
Southern cities ‘and I sniffed no fever- 
ish odors from dens and dives. Neat cot- 
tages stood where in many cities still 
stands the tubercular shack, and well 
cared for children in clean yards, many 
of which were adorned with flower beds, 
everywhere greeted me. There were 
windows with clean curtains and clean 
shades and substantial furniture devoid 
of the cheap shimmer of the installment 
house, 

Surely I felt there must be something 
at the bottom of all this and I set myself 
to inquire what was the secret of this 
general healthy appearance. Of course, 
the wealthy doctors, the prosperous 
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school teachers and well-to-do ministers 
were no longer a mystery or a surprise. 
If the so-called poor were thus situated 
the professional man, I well know, was 
bound to flourish like the proverbial bay 
tree. 

As this. was the class that came most 
in contact with the white people I asked 
what was the general spirit existing be- 
tween the two races. Of all the South- 
ern cities I had visited, I found here the 
sanest attitude of the white people to- 
ward the black. Disabused long ago of 
the “social equality” bugbear, the white 
people, and the best ones too, never 
feared to go among the Negroes at their 
gatherings-and never feared to aid them 
in securing an education or any kind of 
improvement. I have already stated that 
the wealthiest and best thought of Negro 
in Durham began his business career 
upon a loan of money from General 
Julian S. Carr. Perhaps a still stronger 
instance is that of the Duke family, the 
famous tobacco manufacturers. The 
members .of this family have always 
given generously to support the colored 


schools and churches of the town, and 
Mr. Washington Duke during his life- 
time took such interest in and attended 
so regularly the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, that the colored people 
counted him as one of their own mem- 
bers. This is a glowing example of what 
I mean by a sane attitude toward the 
colored people. If the white people 
thruout the South, indeed if the employ- 
ers everywhere, would encourage the Ne- 
groes by their presence and personal in- 
terest in their undertakings, there would 
be day by day fewer complaints of the 
dissolute Negro laborer and the trifling 
Negro servant. Nobody, white or black, 
has ever argued that Mr. Washington 
Duke was in any way contaminated by 
his contact with the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church; rather the Negroes 
are inclined to vie with the whites in do- 
ing his memory honor and reverence. 
Another example of the substantial en- 
couragement the white people of Dur- 
ham give the Negroes is found in the at- 
tempt last summer to found in the city a 
Negro Chautauqua. When the colored 
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LINCOLN HOSPITAL: 


people showed that they were really in 
earnest, Dr. James E. Shepherd, founder 
of the school, laid his plans before the 
white people, who immediately took steps 
to aid him, the Merchants’ Association 
and Mr. B. L. Duke donating to the in- 
stitution twenty-five acres of land valued 
approximately at $7,000. 

The white people here further show 
their fine spirit by holding open every- 
where the door of opportunity to the 
Negro. Ignoring color or race, they de- 
mand only efficiency. I never saw in a 
city of this size so many prosperous car- 
penters, brick masons, blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, cotton mill operators and 
tobacco factory workers among Negroes. 

In the larger white mills and the like 
the Negroes in several instances are the 
only ones employed. The hook and lad- 
der company of the fire department 1s 
manned entirely by black men, showing 
not only a liberality of spirit, but a recog- 
nition that courage can lodge in the 
breast of a black man as well as in that 
of a white man. I have referred to the 
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hosiery mill owned and operated solely 
by Negroes ; there is one here also owned 
by a white man, but operated exclusively 
by colored men. The proprietor is Gen. 
Julian S. Carr, to whom I have already 
referred. General Carr employs 150 
women and a few men, and it argues 
the generous spirit typical here that 
he was willing to admit a rival Negro 
mill right here in his neighborhood. 
many of whose workmen had received 
their training from him. 

But the company that has done most 
for the Negro, both in employment and 
in general help, is the W. Duke, Sons & 
Company, branch of the American To 
bacco Company. This company employs 
more colored laborers than any other firm 
in the city, keeping steadily at work 1,548 
negro men and women, at an average of 
93 cents per day, or paying out 
$1,400 per day or $440,000 a year to col- 
ored people. And it is highly to the 
credit of the colored people that thru all 
the changes in the system and in the in- 
troduction of new and complex machin- 
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ery they have been able to hoid their po- 
sitions and give increasing satisfaction to 
their employers. 

Indeed this satisfaction has been so 
genuine that the American Tobacco Com- 
pany has for some time been pursuing 
the policy for its colored employees, 
which, if adopted by many of our large 
corporations thruout the country would 
spare the nation many strikes, lockouts, 
bloodshed and the suppression of general 
prosperity. This company has establish- 
ed an employees’ bounty, which upon the 
death of the employee, is paid to the lat- 
ter’s family. The company donates in 
cash to the person who has been before 
designated by the employee a sum of 
money equal to the wages paid to the de- 
ceased during the last year of his life; 
not exceeding, however, in any case, the 
sum of $500. Tho recently inaugurated 
this scheme has already allowed to be 
paid out more than $3,000 to the bene- 
ficiaries of the colored employees. In ad- 
dition to this the company takes cogni- 
zance of its employees’ health, seeing, no 
doubt, that better health conditions in- 
sure a constantly higher grade of service. 
The Lincoln Hospital here, a place for 
the sick colored people and for the train- 
ing of colored nurses, received its 
grounds and building, valued alt told at 
$75,000, from Mr. Washington Duke, the 
founder of the Duke Tobacco Company, 
and it is in co-operation with this hospi- 
tal that the firm is now taking active in- 
terest in the improvement of the home 
life of its employees by securing a visit- 
ing nurse to work in the Negro section 
of the city. That thruout all the Negro 
efforts in Durham these companies have 
been willing to entrust their money and 
donations ‘of buildings and grotinds to 
the hands of colored men shows how 
thoroly established is the confidence of 
the white men in the honor and efficiency 
of the Negro doctor, the Negro school 
teacher and the Negro minister. 

Nothing in all this appealed to me 
more than the information that the white 
people everywhere encouraged the Ne- 
groes to buy and own property. Surely 
nothing binds a man to the general wel- 
fare of a community more than to tie 
up his interest there in a piece of prop- 
erty, no matter what kind it may be. 
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That so large a proportion own their 
nomes, that the most of those renting 
rented from Negro landlords, that the 
southern part of Durham was inhab- 
ited almost entirely by colored people, 
and that Negro possessions in the city 
amounted to one million dollars, was 
the key that unlocked for me much of 
the mystery of prosperity and good 
feeling between the two races. Two 
or three far-sighted white men had en- 
couraged some few struggling Negroes 
to invest in a piece of property. The in- 
fluence spread itself until out of men 
whose spirit was comparatively indiffer- 
ent to their surroundings have been 
molded loyal, patriotic, law-abiding 
black citizens. 

I found as a result of an interview 
with several of the white men of the 
town that the good opinion of the colored 
men was growing more and more gen- 
eral. Mr. W. T. Bost, the city editor of 
the Durham Herald, spoke in the highest 
terms of the general thriftiness of the 
colored people. Mr. Bost, as it happened, 
had lived in a number of other cities in 
the State and it was his experience that 
the Negroes at Durham were more law- 
abiding than in any other city in which 
he had lived. There was also less vag- 
rancy here than in any other city. And 
indeed this might well be, for at the very 
moment of this interview, Mr. J. F. Free- 
land, chief of police, was making an ac- 
tive canvass among the colored ministers 
and others of influence to assist him in a 
movement to improve further the con- 
dition of the lower class of colored peo- 
ple. But to continue with Mr. Bost, the 
city editor said that it made no differ- 
ence in Durham when it came to bus- 
iness. “Fitzgerald,” he continued, 
“makes better brick than any other man 
in town; therefore the people buy Fitz- 
gerald’s brick. The Whitted Graded 
School makes the best furniture in town 
and so it is always in demand at a good 
price.” 

Major W. A. Guthrie, one of the lead- 
ing lawyers of the city, stated that there 
was a better feeling between the races 
than in any other city in the State. “Con- 
ditions here,” he declared, “are pleasing 
to both races. The whites have learned 
that it pays the town to have educated 
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ministers and teachers and such colored 
business men as John Merrick.” Major 
Guthrie, it may be said here, was for a 
number of years chairman of the City 
School Board. Some thirty years ago, on 
the day that, as chairman of the board, 
he selected the spot on which to erect the 
Whitted Graded School, a race riot was 
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Major 
Guthrie said to the other members of the 
board, “I think it is better to buy land 
and build a schoolhouse for the Negroes 
than to shoot them down.” Thirty years 
of experience has proved that he was 
correct. ; 


taking place in a nearby town. 
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Listen, Brothers! 
BY MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 


ListEeN, brothers, for I claim your attention, in behalf of your sisters and mine! 


In primitive forests we fought the wolves to protect your children, and when 
clans were born out of social chaos we founded industry in the open field 
and in the cave that was home. 

In the days of despots we sweated and suffered with you, and not less than you. 
We bore the taskmaster’s lash on flesh made tender in your service. Our 
wounds festered in the sun. 

In ages of intolerance and superstition we were persecuted, as you were, for 
Truth’s sake, sawn asunder, burned as witches, fed to ravenous beasts, mar- 
tyred in vile ways innumerable. 

Throughout all ages we have shared your poverty and your mischance, your 
doubt and your sorrow, your oft thwarted passion for beauty, love, 
advancement, freedom and ideals. 

We have borne you and suckled you, rocked you in cradles, carried you from 
place to place, on our backs and in our arms, nursed you in sickness, fos- 
tered you in health, inspired you in battle and comforted you in death. 
There has been no darkness thru which we have not gone with you hand in 
hand. 

But now you are coming into your own proud heritage, my brothers, and a new 
morning dawns, gladdened by freedom and. opportunity. Have we no share 
in the morning? / 

By our blood and by our tears freely spent for you, by our labor and our births, 
by our love inexpressible, we claim fullest human rights in this your morn- 
ing of freedom. 


Listen, brothers, for I speak for all your sisters, for the weak as well as the 
strong, for those who understand and for those who do not understand, and 
I say, 

Give us a share in your Democracy, that we may show you ours! 


Superior, Wis. 
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Desertions from the Army 


BY A RETIRED OFFICER 


OW to discourage desertions from 
H the army is a question which has 
been debated in military circles 
for many years. That no conclusion has 
been reached which points to results of 
lasting benefit to the service is, perhaps, 
not surprising. Just now the subject is 
somewhat conspicuously before the pub- 
lic in the magazines and newspapers. In 
his annual report, lately published, Sec- 
retary Dickinson, of the War Depart- 
ment, discusses it at some length, but in 
a manner not likely to be quite satisfac- 
tory to the citizen without army affilia- 
tions. He has’more to say about the 
eager pursuit, inevitable capture and 
rigorous punishment of deserters than 
about the causes for desertion or their 
correction. From his report, however, 
we learn that the number of desertions 
in 1910, up to about the 1st of Decem- 
ber, was 3,464, or 3.66 per cent. of the 
total enlisted force, and it is deemed a 
cause for congratulation that it com- 
pares favorably with the 4.97 per cent. 
of 1909. Such fluctuations, comparing 
one year with another, are unimportant. 
The fact remains that, during the past 
twelve years, about 50,000 soldiers have 
deserted, so that the total for 1910 rep- 
resents a fairly constant average. 

From the point of view of the army 
officer, desertion is both inexcusable and 
inexplicable. Perhaps, if it is studied 
from the point of view of the enlisted 
man, the questions it suggests might 
easily be answered. The testimony of 
both would be to some extent ex parte, 
and strongly colored by class prejudice. 
[ feel the better qualified to discuss it 
with something like judicial impartiality 
by reason of the fact that, in the course 
of a somewhat eventful life, I have occu- 
pied- both standpoints, beginning my 
military career by enlistment as a pri- 
vate, and ending it with field rank won 
by hard work, and without skipping a 
grade. While by no means the only one 
who has done as much, or more, the 
number of those promoted from the 
ranks who have gone beyond a first lieu- 
tenancy is not great. Comparatively few 
of the young.men who enlist have had 


the elementary education needed to en- 
able them to qualify for commissions. 
‘lhe exceptions are mostly wayward 
sons, the “black sheep” of their families, 
who in one way or another have sinned 
beyond hope of easy forgiveness, and in 
a moment of penitence and dejection 
have elected to efface themselves by en- 
listment. Such young men commonly 
lack the character and capacity for self- 
restraint which are indispensable to a 
successful military career. Recruits 
from the farming districts or the indus- 
trial centers rarely have the ability to 
study the subjects they must learn thor- 
oly to permit their claims to be consid- 
ered by an examining board. 

In years of peace enlistments in the 
army are largely made up of three well- 
defined classes. By far the largest class 
consists of young men with little educa- 
tion and no special training in any line 
of profitable industry, who, finding the 
restraints of home irksome or its oppor- 
tunities unattractive, seek the cities in 
search of employment. Not finding it to 
their liking, and perhaps not at all, they 
are confronted with the alternative of 
playing the role of the prodigal son 
without the agreeable accessories of the 
robe, the ring and the fatted calf, or of 
enlisting, so they don the uniform. As 
the rule, they are healthy and well-dis- 
posed lads, with undeveloped chins, and 
are the best of the recruits secured. 
The next class is composed of confirmed 
prodigals who are weary of husks, and 
for whom nothing in the way of choice 
remains save enlisting or becoming 
tramps. Not a few of them have tried 
amateur tramping and found it anything 
but pleasant. As the rule, they do not 
care a great deal what becomes of them, 
if assured regular rations and a little 
money at intervals for such dissipation 
as there may be opportunity for. They 
are generally undesirable recruits and 
rarely make good soldiers. A third class 
comprises those who are somewhere 
“wanted” fdr minor violations of law, 
wrongdoers in a small way, by the acci- 
dent of circumstance rather than because 
of a criminal bent. Lacking the courage 
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to face the consequences of their con- 
duct and perhaps considerate of parents 
and reiatives, they enlist in haste and it 
may be repent at leisure. Most recruits 
do. A few are gained from sources out- 
side of these classes, but their number is 
not great enough to entitle them to sepa- 
rate classification. Part of this annual 
ingathering is very good material, espe- 
cially those of the first named and larg- 
est class, but the recruiting officer gets a 
great many from whom about all that 
can be expected under present conditions 
is reluctant service and irresponsibility. 

There will always be deserters, and no 
penalties can be devised which will be 
wholly -deterrent. The experienced and 
observant company officer can usually 
pick out those likely to desert when op- 
portunity offers, and if really interested 
in his men will-do all in his power to 
make self-respecting soldiers of these 
human invertebrates. Not always can 
he succeed, but success is possible in 
more cases than would seem probable to 
one who has not seriously made the at- 
tempt. The guardhouse is an extreme- 
ly poor training school for the soldier. 
The man likely to desert responds to the 
sick call on any plausible pretext, and 
displays no little ingenuity in devising 
expedients to shirk military duty. The 
consciousness of official distrust and dis- 
favor operates as a perpetual deterrent 
from effort to rehabilitate himself, and 
he soon comes to feel that anything is 
better than dragging out to the bitter 
and indescribably weary end the term of 
his enlistment. To the conscientious 
company officer such a man is a constant 
anxiety, and when finally reported “ab- 
sent and unaccounted for” he is likely 
to consider it rather a cause for con- 
‘gratulation than for regret. It probably 
never occurs to his captain that he is 
himself in any degree to blame for the 
deserter’s failure and disgust with the 
service, but in the last analysis it may 
be found that he and his lieutenants are 
chiefly responsible. 

It often happens that ill-advised and 
unintelligent severity of discipline drives 
to desertion men who would not other- 
wise have thought of it. The martinet 
is rarely a good officer, and is much 
more likely to spoil the average man 
than to make a good soldier of him. No 
captain who keeps his company well in 
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hand and establishes a reputation for 
kindness of heart, human sympathy and 
level justice without favor or weakness, 
needs to be a martinet to get out of his 
company the best there is in it. Desert- 
ers of the better class are usually driven 
to desperation by official brutality, not 
often of the kind which a regimental or 
brigade court martial would feel itself 
called upon to deal with, but intolerable 
to sensitive men and utterly subversive 
of the best interests of the service. 

My study of the question of desertion 
has led me to believe that the reforms 
most needed in the army must begin 
with the line officers. The unit of mili- 
tary organization is the company. With- 
out good companies good regiments and 
good brigades are impossible. Each 
company has a captain and two or more 
lieutenants, according to the branch of 
the service. All below the rank of lieu- 
tenant are enlisted men. The non-com- 
missioned officers—sergeants and corpo- 
rals—must be selected from the ranks, 
and men fitted for these positions are not 
always to be found. As a matter of 
fact, however, the character and effi- 
ciency of a company is more often than 
otherwise what its non-commissioned 
officers make it. Often a great deal too 
much is left to them because it is easier 
for the commissioned officers to dele- 
gate authority than to exercise it. 

To change all this would involve meas- 
ures of reform which the line officers 
would doubtless resent as derogatory to 
their dignity as gentlemen. But exactly 
those reforms are demanded. No line 
officer is fit for the position he holds if 
content with the performance of the pre- 
scribed duties of his rank, and willing 
to leave pretty much everything else to 
his first sergeant. Certainly he is not 
commissioned to loaf in his quarters, 
drink commissary whisky, play cards 
and read novels until it is time to as- 
sume his best regalia for dress parade. 
The regimental commander who does 
not feel it incumbent upon him.to make 
it clear to his line officers that he means 
to hold them individually responsible for 
the discipline, efficiency and health of the 
men immediately under him invites re- 
tirement. It should be understood that 
there is no time in the twenty-four hours 
when at least one company officer is not 
to be on duty at the company headquar- 
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ters, and in personal touch with -every- the agent for the gratification of spite 


thing that happens. The captain should 
know every man in his company at least 
as intimately as the conscientious teacher 
knows the pupils of his class. He should 
make it his business at all proper times 
to be much with his men, not in a way 
involving any sacrifice of personal or 
official dignity, and certainly not in a way 
to invite characterization by the small 
wits in the ranks as “a little tin god on 
wheels.” He needs to be a soldier at all 
times. He should recognize worth and 
efficiency among the men, and make 
those who show these qualities feel that 
the difference between them and their of- 
ficers is not one of caste or “divine 
right,” but an accident of circumstance, 
and that the soldier who tries to be a 
gentleman is entitled to expect, and will 
receive, the treatment due a gentleman. 
The slouch and the shirk should be called 
aside and talked to kindly but firmly. 
The effort should be to make it appear 
to them that fidelity to duty is the path 
of least resistance ; that the standards are 
not too high for the general good, and 
the welfare of the service; that any man 
who is a good soldier, with the respect 
and confidence of his officers, finds life 
easier and more comfortable than one 
who is not ; and that the man who can do 
his duty and will not, has only himself 
to blame if it goes rough with him. In 
all matters of soldierly deportment, gen- 
tlemanly speech and prompt attention to 
duty, the captain should be the exemplar 
and should exact from his lieutenants 
like behavior in all circumstances. Pun- 
ishment should never be inflicted with- 
out ample reason, and by order of a non- 
commissioned officer only when such non- 
commissioned officer is in command. 
Even then it should consist of nothing 
more formidable than detention in the 
guardhouse until the titular command- 
ant can be communicated with. The 
greatest care should be taken to avoid 
anything which looks I'ke injustice. This 
would tend to place a wholesome check 
upon petty tyranny on the part of the 
non-commissioned officers, and that re- 
sult attained, the principal cause of de- 
sertions would disappear. It is possible 
only when the captain of a company 
knows so much of his men, their char- 
acters and their actions, that he cannot 
easily be misled by false reports, or made 





and malice. 

The response to the morning sick call 
is a very good indication of the general 
condition of a company and the way it 
is looked after. If a company com- 
mander does not know how to keep his 
men well, any army surgeon would find 
pleasure in telling him. There should 
be in every post a school for officers in 
the hygiene of the barrack, tent and mess 
room or company kitchen. Regimental 
and post commanders would find it in- 
structive carefully to examine the daily 
reports of the sick call by companies, 
and if in any case the quota of a com- 
pany is larger than it should be, a little 
discreet “jacking up” of the captain or 
lieutenant commanding would be repaid. 

There are police duties connected with 
camp life which are more or less disa- 
greeable of performance, but they are 
necessary, and may be dignified if under- 
taken in the proper way. No company 
officer should for a moment hesitate to 
take part in the sanitary policing of so 
much of the camp as his company occu- 
pies, and of such other parts as are for 
the common convenience, and to see that 
no one neglects any duty to the disad- 
vantage of the men for whom he is re- 
sponsible. It should be his business to 
know the food supplied to his men is 
sufficient and of good quality, that it is 
properly cooked, and served as well as 
possible. To accomplish this he must 
give these matters personal and intelli- 
gent attention, never relaxing his vigil- 
ance. He should carefully avoid asking 
or demanding of one of his men a per- 
sonal service of a menial character. To 
see an enlisted man wheeling the peram- 
bulator of an officer’s baby, or doing 
housework for an officer’s wife, is not 
a sight calculated to stimulate martial en- 
thusiasm. Those who do not want to per- 
form such services should not be asked 
to do so; those who do, should be made 
to understand that they are soldiers and 
not housemaids or nurses. The officer 
who imposes such tisks upon enlisted 
men should be promptly courtmartialed, 
and, if found guilty, given a chance to 
resign. Dishonorable dismissal would, 
perhaps, be too drastic a correct've of 
an ancient abuse. 

How is it with the typical line officer 
of today? He enters the service from 
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West Point, or by appointment from civil 
life through political influence and fa- 
voritism. The moment he dons the uni- 
form of his rank he becomes a superior 
being. To notice an enlisted man is 
sometimes a disagreeable duty, but in- 
variably it is a gracious condescension. 
He breathes a different atmosphere, 
walks on a different plane, and if of a 
devout habit—which he seldom is— 
thanks God with unction that he is not 
as other men of the grade below the di- 
viding line which separates him from 
the enlisted. He is an officer and a gen- 
tleman; they—well, they are just men. 
Perhaps it would not be an exaggeration 
to say that he looks them over as the 
farmer might his horses, cattle and 
swine, and rates them at much the same 
relative valuation, since a horse is worth 
more than a steer, and a steer than a 
hog. His time-is passed largely in self 
indulgence, and, if required to perform 
military duty and exercise command, he 
curses the disagreeable necessity and dis- 
poses of it as lightly as he deems safe. 
With his associates he discusses chiefly 
the conditions. which favor promotion. 
That he should earn advancement by the 
faithful discharge of his initial responsi- 
bilities rarely occurs to him. He is as 
much away from company headquarters 
as the post rules will permit, and wel- 
comes taps, since he may then “sit into” 
a congenial game and get as “full” as 
he pleases, while assured that his non- 
commissioned subordinates will see to it 
that all lights are out and quiet reigns 
in the quarters of the inferior creatures 
of his command. With more or less pro- 
fanity he awakes reluctantly to the 
duties of the succeeding day, dispenses 
what he is pleased to call justice at the 
suggestion of his first sergeant, conducts 
a drill if he must, and disappears until 
he emerges resplendent for the great 
ceremonial function of the day. Mean- 
while his company shifts for itself. He 
is not a coward, and would resent being 
called a shirk. If the long roll sounded 
he would be at his post, ready to die if 
necessary, but then, as at all other times. 
incapable of commanding effectively, for 
the reason that between himself and his 
men no sympathy exists, and he is obeyed 
because obedience is the duty of the sol- 
dier, even tho the soldier thinks that 
the man who gives the order is incom- 
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petent and a fool. He may have passed 
his examinations with credit, and know 
a great many things which are hidden 
mysteries to those less favored with op- 
portunities for education, but he knows 
very little of what an officer in command 
of troops should know, and seems, as the 
rule, quite indisposed to learn it. His 
men rarely take him quite seriously. If 
he 1s easy going, they laugh at him; if 
he mistakes unreasoning severity for dis- 
cipline, they hate him. Rarely do they 
respect, and still more rarely love him. 
That he cares very little what they think 
of him is the best evidence that he is 
unfit for the position he holds. In time 
and with larger responsibilities, less di- 
rectly connected with the interests of en- 
listed men, he may become useful and 
serviceable to his country, but never as 
completely as if he had begun his career 
by learning thoroly the duties of the 
company Officer and getting into touch 
with the enlisted man, who, after all, is 
the army. 

Do I exaggerate? I think not. It is 
because subalterns and captains are not 
made immediately and directly responsi- 
ble for the welfare and contentment of 
their men, and that it is possible for 
coarse natured and often brutal “non- 
coms” to exercise the authority they 
should not have, that the army is demor- 
alized and desertions are a national scan- 
dal. It is for exactly this reason that 
our Spanish war was a horror, not be- 
cause its battles were in any sense im- 
portant, but because every camp was a 
Golgotha, and men rotted in filth for the 
reason that neither they nor their officers 
knew the first principles of self-protec- 
tion. Had the severest penalties known 
to the law for criminal negligence been 
visited upon some thousands of line offi- 
cers when that war ended, it would have 
been its proper finish. 

If the dignitaries in Washington really 
desire to know how the service may be 
made agreeable to enlisted men, they 
need be at no loss to learn. Every prob- 
lem which now bewilders them was 
solved sanely and practically about one 
hundred and twenty years ago by the 
cleverest of Americans, Benjamin 
Thompson, the New Hampshire farm- 
er’s son. who became Count Rumford 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and whose 
work in Bavaria is, perhaps, the most re- 
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markable chapter in the world’s history. 
This extraordinary man reorganized a 
demoralized army of conscripts, made it 
self-supporting and a national blessing, 
inspired every man in its ranks with a 
wholesome pride in his. uniform, and 
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made enlistment desirable for all who 
were eligible. This could be done again, 
but not while politics subordinates pa- 
triotism and the Congress has reasons 
of its own for preferring existing condi- 
tions. 


Is Christianity Ethics or Religion? 


BY SIMON N. PATTEN, LL.D. 


AutHor oF “THeory oF Sociat Forces,” “Hrrepiry anp SociaL Procress,” “THe New Basis 
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HRISTIANITY has had a long 
( evolution and many opposing 
interpretations. Of its many 
crises none has been more important 
than the one it is now facing. The the- 
ory of evolution has undermined famil- 
iar doctrines and has made uncertain old 
plans of defense. A strong tendency has 
therefore arisen to reshape Christianity 
in such form as to enable it to avoid 
the attacks of science. Christianity, 
if is said, offers the ethics of Christ as 
its fundamental proof. Why dispute 
about cosmic dogmas and biologic ori- 
gins when a realm of such magnitude is 
open for occupation? Many have accept- 
ed this easy road to success and even 
assume a tone of superiority over those 
who will not walk in the path offered by 
scientists. It seems important, therefore, 
to accentuate the difference between 
ethics and religion so as to estimate the 
loss as well as the gain following from 
the identification of Christianity with 
ethics. 
At the start we find that ethics is not 
a unified realm, but a composite made up 
of. distinct parts. A large part of its 
field is better described by calling it cul- 
ture. All education is cultural and 
makes its appeal thru history, language 
and art. The organ of culture is thus 
not the Church, but the school, the col- 
lege, the theater, the opera and the art 
gallery. The department store and the 
street offer more cultural education 
than does the Church. Even church peo- 
ple get their cultural standards from sec- 
ular institutions. Culture does not need 
the Church. It is carried along as a part 
of our social atmosphere, and thru its 
all-pervading influence is a factor in 


social uplift. Culture is its own reward; 
it demands neither sacrifice nor mission- 
ary zeal. Culture progress will go on as 
well without the Church as with it. If 
the Church has no other mission, church 
doors will soon be closed. 

A second element in ethics is personal 
goodness. By this I mean the qualities 
that each one manifests in his personal 
relations. Goodness means the suppres- 
sion of primitive instincts and the eleva- 
tion of good will, sympathy and love into 
the supreme place. Anger, envy, pas- 
sion, brutality and greed must be dis- 
placed to create the social bonds that 
make society happy and prosperous. But 
what agents affect these ends and what 
is the part played by the Church? The 
prime factor would seem to .be social 
intercourse. The isolated man may in- 
dulge his primitive instincts without seri- 
ous detriment. War, struggle and strife 
are universal conditions in early society, 
and those succeed best who act in a force- 
ful way and dominate thru their energy 
and power. Peace, commerce and in- 
dustry alter the conditions of survival 
and give the advantage to those who are 
friendly and sympathetic. No one can 
enter effectively into co-operative enter- 
prises who does not suppress expressions 
of passion and smile at what in a primi- 
tive man would excite anger and strife. 
Modern goodness attains its best expres- 
sion in family life. The primitive fam- 
ily was dominated by the man, and per- 
mitted him to retain his boorishness at 
the expense of wife, children, servants 
and retainers. Today the family has no 
ruler, but is held together by bonds of 
affection and interest. This means the 
disruption of inharmonious families, but 
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at the same time it brings out goodness, 
restraint and love in those families 
where harmony dominates over disrup- 
tive antagonisms. The personal char- 
acter of modern peoples has been mold- 
ed by the need of social and family re- 
straint. Goodness has gradually dis- 
placed primitive self-assertion and there 
is no likelihood that it will lose its con- 
trol so long as social and family life 
have their present organization. The 
Church is a negligible factor either in 
the change or in its perpetuation. Good- 
ness will become more emphatic with 
each increase of social co-operation and 
family affection. The crowded street car 
that brings out a smile instead of anger 
at common ills does more to develop per- 
onal goodness than the Church can do 
with its most effective preaching. Good- 
ness comes from contact, not from argu- 
ment or appeal. 

A third element in ethics is industrial 
morality. Habits are acquired that in- 
crease efficiency and inculcate sound 
principles of conduct. The basis of this 
development is utilitarian. Interest and 
personal advantage are the prime mo- 
tives for adopting the moral code that 
brings success in industry, trade and 
commerce. Back of honesty, frugality, 
temperance, punctuality and like virtues 
is a force that steadily increases their 
power and induces more people to live 
up to their demands. Personal advan- 
tage will always be the motive for their 
acquisition, and no outside agency can in 
any material way modify their workings. 

Ethics is made from three elements— 
culture, personal goodness and industrial 
morality. Each of these has special 
agencies for its perpetuation that in the 
main are independent of Church influ- 
ence. These agencies fail to make ethics 
a force controlling every one, but there 
is no reason to assume that they will not 
be increasingly effective with every im- 
provement in social conditions. If the 
Church is to perpetuate itself it must 
seek some other basis than that which 
comes from doing work which other 
agencies can do better. Christianity as 
ethics would die out; it must remain a 
religion and fight the battle of religion to 
keep the ascendency it has won. What, 
then, is Christianity as religion? 

The difference between ethics and reli- 
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gion is that ethics has to do with social 
advance, while religion has for its prob- 
lem social reconstruction. The theme of 
the religious teacher is always that of 
lost ground to be regained by energetic 
action. We have fallen, but we may rise 
again; we have sinned, but we may, be 
redeemed ; we are depraved, but we may 
be made pure; we are degenerate, but 
we may be born again. These are the 
contrasts found in all religious doctrine. 
It is not the thought of a steady rise thru 
normal agencies, but of bitter defeat, the 
danger of a fall and the hope of a glori- 
ous victory.. The regenerative agencies 
are thus made emphatic and more atten- 
tion is given to the social outcast, whose 
actions and character justify his doom, 
than to the man with many virtues. 
Nature rewards success and eliminates 
the unfit. Is a scheme that would bur- 
den the virtuous and make the sinner his 
equal worthy of consideration? Why 
cannot the world be made better more 
rapidly by favoring the good than by 
elevating the bad? These questions have 
to be answered to justify religion. It 
will. fail if the social wreckage due to 
past conditions cannot be reconstructed ; 
if the unfit cannot be made over; and if 
the social outcast cannot be elevated into 
full brotherhood. We must either elim- 
inate or succor the unfortunate; with 
our decision religion is either displaced 
or raised into a commanding place 
among redemptive agencies. If there 
has been no fall, the increasing force of 
culture and morality, coupled with a 
steady elimination of the unfit, will ele- 
vate man and gain for the race all that 
progress can give. Only strong retro- 
gressive tendencies justify a religious 
program. 

The proof of this first premise must 
be sought in science instead of in myth, 
tradition and scriptural authority. De- 
pravity as a doctrine has lost favor, but 
if degeneration be put in its place, the 
same thought is advanced in a form that 
commands support. It is admitted that 
the physical improvement of the race 
has ceased. Social improvement con- 
tinues; but if new and better physical 
traits cannot be developed in men, social 
progress will also cease. There are 
many ways of stating this fact, but the 
one most readily understood is the claim 
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that the elimination of the unfit has been 
thwarted by the action of human sym- 
pathy. In the primitive world the weak 
and defective failed in the struggle with 
the strong, and thru their elimination the 
race was gradually improved. Now, 
thru the many agencies for keeping the 
weak alive, the level of the race is low- 
ered. A fall or degeneration has thus 
set in which needs active counteraction. 

Such are the facts. Shall we by 
favoring the.strong build up the race, or 
can religion by checking the fall open up 
a road to progress? ‘The two plans are 
thus brought into sharp contrast. Either 
the self-centered, aggressive man will 
dominate thru exploitation of the weak, 
or the strong must accept service rather 
than personal advantage as an ideal, and 
work for a social uplift that counteracts 
degeneration. The first program is that 
of the superman who is evolving an 
ethics justifying his aggression. The 
second is that of Christ and of religious 
reformers. 

To make a program of service effec- 
tive the causes of degeeration must be 
found in social conditions instead of in 
personal depravity. If vice is a condi- 
tion imposed by poverty, misery and dis- 
ease, society can remedy these defects 
and permit the natural qualities of the 
weak to assert themselves. Evil and sin 
have local definite causes, usually eco- 
nomic in origin. These energy, fore- 
thought and co-operation can remove. 
Religion can offer a remedy for the 
present situation if it induces the eco- 
nomically prosperous to work for society 
instead of their own aggrandizement. 

Christ’s ideal never was so practical as 
today. Its application is much clearer in 
an economic world like ours than it was 
in a degenerate age like the Roman, 
when service meant only the palliation 
of distress. The whole energy of soci- 
ety can now be turned toward social 
reconstruction. The root of all evil be- 
ing in the environment, service can set 
the wheels of progress in motion and 
elevate humanity into a normal state. 

This is the first plank of the religious 
program. The second is equally impor- 
tant. Social work will not attain its end 
unless social justice is made its comple- 
ment. Service can give but temporary 
relief unless justice limits the- future 


aggressions of the strong and keeps for 
the public the rights each age should re- 
ceive from its predecessors. Each gen- 
eration has its birthright ; each individual 
his duties. Religion must combine the 
righteousness taught by the prophets 
with the social service emphasized by 
Christ to get an effective program for 
twentieth century activity. Culture, 
goodness and morality will remain the 
possessions of the few unless service and 
righteousness are raised above them by a 
revival of religious zeal. 

Such is the social program of religion 
based on an analysis of present evils and 
appealing to the deepest and purest 
human emotions. It has also a personal 
program which lifts man above the social 
into touch with the divine. The full 
man is not made active by service unless 
inspiration evokes all of his powers. 
Man becomes the superman not thru 
personal aggression, but thru the con- 
sciousness of divine love. Fellowship 
with God completes the force that car- 
ries the believer beyond the normal and 
gives him the faith that makes him a 
leader. God needs prophets to make his 
love effective and to interpret to the less 
fortunate the books of nature and of 
revelation. There is but one true God 
and you are His prophet. This doctrine 
arouses more power, earnestness and de- 
votion than any other claim of religion. 
So long as Mohammed, Paul, Calvin or 
Wesley is thought of as the true prophet 
who interprets religion to the less 
favored, tradition will control the 
Church; servility will characterize its 
members. 

Thru inspiration we can all be super- 
men and see the promised land into 
which the race will enter. To be first 
over the border and to return with a 
message of cheer to those of good intent 
but of less courage is an ambition every 
one should foster. First service, then 
justice and then inspiration; this is the 
gospel of religion. Why should we stop 
with culture, goodness and morality 
when a nobler goal is plainly in sight? 
The difficulties and opposition it evokes 
are worth the sacrifice. The superman 
is coming, but he will appear as the em- 
bodiment of service and not as a self- 
satisfied exploiter. “He who would save 
his life must lose it.” 
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An American Opera in Boston 


F, as many believe, the great Amer- 
| ican novel has not yet been written, 
it is hardly to be wondered at that 
in the realm of operatic composition, 
which is so much younger an art than 
the writing of fiction, so little that is 
worth while has been done in this coun- 
try. The late John K. Paine, of Har- 
vard, devoted the last ten years of his 
life to writing an interesting operatic 
score entitled ““Azara,” which has been 
printed by Breitkopf & Hartel, in Leip- 
zig, at a cost of $2,000; but, unfor- 
tunately, it still awaits its first hearing. 
Walter Damrosch (who, tho born in 
Germany, may be considered an Amer- 
ican by right of long residence) was 
somewhat more fortunate. At the time 
when he was the manager as well as the 
conductor of an opera company, he kind- 
ly accepted for performance his own 
“The Scarlet Letter” and produced it in 
Boston and New York; but no other 
manager has had the courage to follow 
his example. 

More than half a dozen other attempts 
have been made in New York and else- 
where to launch home-made operas, by 
W. H. Fry, Pratt, Gleason, Coerne, 
Howland, Hadley, etc., but never with 
lasting success. Two Americans, Henry 
Waller and Arthur Nevin, have had the 
distinction of having their scores pro- 
duced at the Royal Opera in Berlin. Mr. 
Nevin’s “‘Poia,” indeed, came near being 
a casus belli between Germany and 
America, as the chauvinists hissed it 
because the Kaiser had ordered the 
mounting of this opera by a mere Amer- 
ican when so many supposed German 
masterworks were eager to emerge from 
their manuscript stage. “Poia” was 
sung five times and then shelved; but it 
is worth while noting that two such emi- 
nent experts as Humperdinck (whose 
“K6nigskinder” is the “star” opera of 
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our present season) and Carl Muck were 
in favor of its production. Dr. Muck, 
by the way, is to return to Boston next 
season as conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The Boston composer, Frederick -S. 
Converse, succeeded last season in hav- 
ing his opera, “The Pipe of Desire,” 
accepted by the directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. It has not been 
revived this year because it proved to be 
an immature production, not sufficiently 
entertaining in either its plot or its music 
to survive in the operatic struggle for 
existence in our fastidious metropolis. 
In. Boston it has been, however, sung 
this season; and there, also, Manager 
Russell staged the same composer’s new 
opera, “The Sacrifice.” Like Paine, Mr. 
Converse wrote his own libretto in this 
case—a procedure not to be commended 
as a rule, for up to the present time 
Richard Wagner is the only composer 
who has proved to have a right to be 
classed with dramatic poets. 

The plot of “The Sacrifice” is simple 
and not ineffective, except in the first 
act, which is too devoid of happenings. 
The scene is placed in California, in 
1846. There is an American officer, 
Burton, who, in accordance with operatic 
tradition, is a baritone, for he loves in 
vain the Spanish beauty, Chonita, who, 
as a matter of course, prefers the tenor, 
Bernal, a Mexican officer. In the end 
Burton sacrifices his life in order that 
Chonita may marry her lover and be 
happy. 

The present writer did not witness the 
performance in Boston, but, judging by 
a perusal of the printed vocal score and 
the remarks of the Boston critics, Mr. 
Converse has made a step forward with- 
out quite reaching the goal. He is still 
a writer of good symphonic music rather 
than of dramatic; he knows how to or- 
chestrate much better than how to orig- 
inate vocal melodies that speak to the 
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heart or that are closely associated with 
the moods of the story. However, he 


may console himself with the reflection 


that this is only his second opera, and 
that even the illustrious Verdi had to try 
five times before he won a success (with 
“Ernani’”), and that Mascagni has writ- 
ten nearly a dozen operas, only one of 
which has “caught on” with the public. 


2 
Victor Herbert’s ‘‘ Natoma”’ 


Victor Herbert has every reason to be 
satisfied with the success, so far, of his 
first grand opera, “Natoma.” Its first 
seven performances—in Philadelphia, 
New York and Baltimore—were given 
before crowded audiences. It had the 
benefit of the popularity of Mary Gar- 
den, Mario Sammarco and John McCor- 
mack, and of the indefatigable conductor, 
Cleofonte Campanini; but even with 
these advantages it could not have been 
floated had not its inherent merits 
buoyed it up. 

Nor could it have succeeded if the 
libretto had been so unsatisfactory as 
most of the critics said it was. Abusing 
the libretto is a favorite amusement of 
the musical journalists; it is so easy to 
take a few detached verses and make 
fun of them. Mr. Redding, who wrote 
it, must have been equally amused and 
consoled when one of the speakers at a 
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dinner to Victor Herbert a few days 
after the first New York performance of 
“Natoma” recalled the fact that, after 
the first performance of Wagner’s “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” prominent German crit- 
ics had written of it: “It is the most un- 
fortunate choice of a textbook ever 
made by a really prominent composer.” 
“The first act is intolerably tedious.” 
“Considered purely as a poem, few will 
be able to read it without comic emo- 
tions.” “The poem is in every respect 
an absurdity.” 

Very similar things were printed about 
“Natoma,” and while its libretto is very 
far from being a “Tristan,” which has 
been called “a poem for poets,” it by no 
means deserves the onslaughts made on 
it. It is foolish to judge an opera book 
by purely literary standards; its verses 
are written for music, which softens its 
defects and enhances its beauties. The 
main question is, therefore: “Has it a 
coherent plot and does it give the com- 
poser sufficient opportunities to write 
effective dramatic music and lyric epi- 
sodes ?” 

Both these questions must be an- 
swered in the affirmative. Joseph D. Red- 
ding, the writer of the libretto, being a 
Californian, naturally chose his State as 
the site of the plot, not only because it is 
the most romantic of all our States, but 
because it afforded the composer chances 
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to write music in the Indian and Spanish 
style as well as in that peculiar to the 
white man. The heroine, Natoma, is an 
Indian girl, the last of her tribe. She is 
the companion of Barbara, a beautiful 
Spanish girl, the daughter of Francisco 
de la Guerra, who dwells on the island 
of Santa Cruz, off the coast of Santa 
Barbara. Natoma has fallen in love 
with an American naval officer, Paul, 
whose ship is anchored near that town. 
But Paul falls in love with Barbara, and 
she with him, to the despair and anger 
of her Spanish cousin, Alvarado. Dur- 
ing the festivities held to celebrate Bar- 
bara’s return from the convent school, 
Alvarado tries to carry her off; the 
horses are ready, but Natoma discovers 
the plot and stabs Alvarado. In the last 
act she goes to a nunnery. 

Dramatically, this last act is an anti- 
climax; musically, it eloquently attests 
Victor Herbert’s ability to write in the 
grand opera style. It begins with a sort 
of lullaby, sung by Natoma—one of the 
finest things of the kind in existence 
—a number which haunts the memory. 
Equally effective is Natoma’s mono- 
logue, “Lonely Am I,” in which she be- 
wails her fate and that of her tribe, and 
invokes the Great Spirit to help her de- 
stroy the white invader. Her conversion, 
thru the exhortation of Father Peralta, 
followed by the singing, by choirs of 
monks and nuns, of genuine medieval 
strains, produces an atmosphere of reli- 
gious exaltation of which any European 
opera composer might be proud. 

Perhaps the weakest of the three acts 
is the first; in it there are some sugges- 
tions of the operetta style which Mr. 
Herbert created for. himself in his 
lighter works: “The Idol’s Eye,” ‘The 
Wizard of the Nile,” “Babes in Toy- 
land,” etc. Of great charm is Natoma’s 
legend of the amulet, “Would You Ask 
Me of My People,” which is likely to 
become a popular parlor number. Love 
songs, choruses of sailors and convent 
girls give variety to the score. In the 
second act every one is enchanted by the 
diverse dances, including a minuet, a 
pafiuelo, and especially a genuine Indian 
dagger dance, which Mr. Redding found 
in his researches among the tribes, and 
which Mr. Herbert has doubtless har- 
monized in the way the Indians them- 
selves would have done it, had they 
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known harmony or used orchestras like 
ours. This dagger dance, as done by 
Mary Garden, is the sensational feature 
of the opera, the feature which will help 
to keep it afloat until the public has be- 
come familiarized with its beauties as a 
whole and demands it for their sake also. 
“Natoma” deserves to live; it is much 
better, musically, than Puccini’s last 
work, ‘‘The Girl of the Golden West.” 


a 
*‘Suzanne’s Secret” 


A few years ago the Oratorio Society 
produced a setting of Dante’s “La Vita 
Nuova,” by a young composer named 
Wolf-Ferrari, half Italian, half German, 
as the name indicates. It was favorably 
received, but nothing more was heard of 
him until Andreas Dippel and his Phila- 
delphia-Chicago Opera Company pro- 
duced his one-act opera, ‘Suzanne’s 
Secret,” as a curtain raiser for Mas- 
senet’s “Jongleur de Notre Dame,” at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Its suc- 
cess was such that Mr. Dippel at once 
cabled for the rights to produce one of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s longer operas next 
season. 

Wolf-Ferrari has been living for some 
years in Venice, “wholly unknown,” as a 
biographer has remarked, “to musical 
Italy today, with whose leading spirits 
he has not a breath in common.” It 
would indeed be impossible to think of 
anything more different from Mas- 
cagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” Leon- 
cavallo’s “I Pagliacci” and Puccini’s 
“Tosca” than “Suzanne’s Secret.” In- 
stead of blood and thunder in general, 
we have in this opera simply a domestic 
tempest in a teapot, due to the fact that 
a husband suspects his wife of receiving 
the visits of a rival, because he smells 
smoke. In the end he discovers that it 
is the wife herself who indulges in cigar- 
ettes, to quiet her nerves and while away 
time while he is at the club. So he 
lights a cigarette himself and all is for- 
given. 

As light as this plot is the music. In 
its essential traits it recalls Rossini, Mo- 
zart and the still older Italian writers of 
opera buffa: yet in coloring and har- 
monization it is quite modern. This 
makes a pleasing mixture, which the 
audience thoroly enjoyed. Even the 
critics were pleased, strange to say. 
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“SNOW-CLAD HUDSON.” 
From the painting by George Bellows. 


At the Academy and Elsewhere 


With the question of the site for its 
future home still undecided, the Academy 
once more invites us to view the showing 
it can make under present conditions. 
Mr. Alexander, its president, has, since 
giving up the Bryant Park site, put forth 
the project of having the over 
the two blocks opposite the Public Li- 
brary on Fifth avenue, so that they may 
be acquired by the Academy for a build- 
ing. A suggestion has also been made 
that the Lenox Library building be do- 
nated to the Academy by Mr. Frick, and 
altered for its purposes. The first idea 
would, of course, give a chance for an 
architectural work on the scale of the 
library itself, but there is little likelihood 
that the city can be induced to accede 
to such a request from this body of art- 
ists, who somehow never seem able to 
make themselves beloved by the city. Of 
course, there should be a great palace of 
art in New York, and if the Academy 
can bring it into existence, might there 
not develop a generation of artists 
greater than those of the present? 


At the present exhibition the most 
thoroly satisfactory picture in being what 
it sets out to be is C. W. Hawthorne’s 
“The Trousseau.” A suggestion that 
hangs about it of danger in the future 
of this painter of declining to the sweet- 
ness so disastrous to genre painters, is 
all that can be said in adverse criticism. 
Lovely in color, sensitively felt in the 
sentiment attached to the young face with 
its lifted eyes, whose look hangs in space, 
and very skilful it is in its arrangement 
of tones and masses. No one can fail 
this time to agree with the jury of selec- 
tion who gave the $300 Thomas B. 
Clarke prize for the best figure composi- 
tion to Mr. Hawthorne, nor with the au- 
thorities of the Metropolitan Museum 
who have bought the picture out of the 
Hearn fund for the permanent collection. 
The Saltus medal for merit was given 
to Mr. John C. Johansen for his large 
and ambitious canvas called ‘In a Gar- 
den,” with its many cleverly painted fig- 
ures in sunlight and shadow easily yet 
skilfuly grouped and characterized. His 
wife, who was Miss Jean McLean, shows 
a single figure in a golden light as vig- 
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orous as the many good things in her 
recent exhibition in the Folsom Galleries. 
The three Hallgarten prizes of $300, 
$200 and $100 go this year respectively 
to Lillian Genth, for her “Depths of the 
Woods,” a decorative combination of 
nudes and landscape, with a jewel-like 
color recalling Diaz through a modern 
envelopment of light; to Joseph Pearson 
for a faithful presentment of a group of 
geese — genuine portraits — excellently 
composed, and to Leslie P. Thompson 
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clad Hudson,” hung in the small Acad- 
emy room. Here the dazzling quality of 
sunlight on snow, and unusual choice of 
lines and a pleasant spotting of figures 
to make the repeated horizontals possi- 
ble, make this picture of Riverside Drive 
and the Hudson a canvas for ownership 
of which the Savannah Museum of Art 
is to be congratulated. Mr. Bellows has 
another landscape in the South Gallery 
that is almost as bad as this one is good. 
It is called “New York,” and shows a 





J. ALDEN 
Courtesy N. E. Montross. 
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for an interior, “Tea,” neither very good 
nor very bad. The Julia Shaw memorial 
of $300 for the best painting by a woman 
is awarded unwisely to Mary Van der 
Veer for “The Geography Lesson,” 
which has a rather decadent harmony 
of colors, but some unforgivable faults, 
such as a hand like a rake on the 
window sill. The Inness gold medal 
for the best landscape goes by turn 
rather than by merit. this time to Elmer 
Schofield. The best landscape is really 
that by George Bellows, the “Snow- 


“PUSSY WILLOWS.” 


conglomeration of buildings looking like 
various shapes in unwholesome candy. 
With his method, if he fails to hit a thing 
exactly, the result is atrocious. An Ari- 
zona landscape, “The Golden Cloud,” by 
A. L. Groll, in the Center Gallery, is a 
good example of this artist's rather dra- 
matically beautiful handling and _ selec- 
tion. Ernest Lawson. who has too early 
developed a mannerism of color that 
shows a limited outlook, is represented by 
two canvases. L. J. Waugh has two 
strong marines, and there are the usual 
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A PRIZE PAINTING BY JOHN C. JOHANSEN. 


The painting, “In a Garden,” from a photograph of which we reproduce this illustration, received at the 
spring exhibition of the National Academy the Saltus Medal. 


number of faithful impressions of all 
parts of America and traveled lands by 
‘ uninspired but good craftsmen. Good 
portraits are very scarce. Mrs. Kenyon 
Cox’s large canvas of her three serious 
looking children is sincere, and in some 
ways the best thing she has done, tho 
awkward in the design. A. L. Kroll’s 
portrait of Dr. Barney is fair. Sergeant 
Kendall is becoming too academic. 
Helen M. Turner has a “Belle Creole” 
that is so good as to show great strides 
in her work and promise much. Frank 
Fowler, whose memorial exhibition at the 
Century Club took place recently, is rep- 
resented by a good head of G. McAdoo. 
There are two portraits of John Bur- 
roughs, the naturalist, neither of which 
are works of art. A little girl named 
Bettie Holter is most lovingly painted 
by George de Forest Brush. Among the 





sculptures, which are few, a little statu- 
ette called “Pippa Passes,” by L. Gardin, 
is an individual bit. The medallist Bren- 
ner has three nudes, all of which show 
over-elaboration of detail in the faces 
and lack of harmony between figures 
and bases, but good modeling. Miss 
Eberle scores again with “The Little 
Mother.” W. Mazur, a new comer, shows 
a very low relief plaque, “The First 
Plaited Hair,” that is unusually delicate 
and simple. We must expect the “Inde- 
pendents,” who are to show next month, 
to give us something more exciting than 
the Fifty-seventh street exhibition. In 
the meantime, and by way of contrast 
with the Independents, we have ‘The 
Ten.” 

There is a choiceness, of course, in the 
little exhibition at Montross’s which no 
larger group, however able, could be ex- 
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pected to attain. Not all the pictures are 
masterpieces, but none are mediocre. 
Again Alden Weir and Dewing prove 
themselves the most original masters in 
the group. Chase gives no sign of weak- 
ening; in fact, the portrait here is one 
of his best. De Camp has a fine portrait 
and a charming study of whites against 
the light. Hassam’s “Breakfast Room 
in New York” is very beautiful, tho his 
street scene, “Nocturne,” is not so un- 
usually beautiful as Weir’s. Tarbell’s 
portraits and Metcalf’s landscapes are 
typical, but not extraordinary for them. 
Benson and Reid are the only two who 
never seem to deepen in interest with the 
years. 
as 


New Plays and the New Theater 


When all is said the season which is 
drawing to a close has not been brilliant 
in the theater. It would be easy to talk 
about some of the revivalists—Miss Bar- 
rymore, for instance, who is better in 
Barrie’s delicious “Alice Sit-by-the-Fire” 
than she was a half dozen years ago, and 
who offers as a novelty the one-act play 
by the same whimsically satiric author, 
“The Twelve-Pound Look.” But “The 
Twelve-Pound Look” is too slight a 
piece to call for serious analysis. Also, 
it is unnecessarily attenuated. The main 
point is that the little play is one more 
thrust at the smugness of mankind— 
married mankind. Mr. Barrie is keen 
at this pastime. And Miss Barrymore is 
the charming typist who is an alderman’s 
ex-wife and happy to be “ex.” 

Of the new plays weightier than ‘““The 
Twelve-Pound Look”—we do not say 
that they are better weight—only two 
or three need detain us. “Every- 
woman,” by Walter Browne, is called by 
its producer, Henry W. Savage, “a 
modern morality play.” Whether it is 
or not depends on the sense—not the 
sense of the word, but the sense used in 
the theater. If you shut your eyes and 
listen you would call it a morality play, 
because in language and the quality of 
its verse it resembles a play of the time 
of “Everyman.” But if you stop up your 
ears and open your eyes you would take 
it for a modern comic opera. If you 
keep both eyes and ears open—but we 
will not venture to say what the effect 
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would be upon the reader nor what it 
was upon us. The lesson is, as beseems 
a morality play, simple and obvious. 
Everywoman, when she sets out upon 
her pilgrimage in search of Love, has 
three charming companions, Modesty, 
Beauty, and Youth. What more can 
Everywoman want? But when she goes 
upon the stage and listens to the suit of 
Passion and is feted by Wealth, she first 
loses Modesty, and then Beauty dies, and 
finally Youth deserts her when Time, 
the call-boy, comes to her door. Return- 
ing to her own fireside she finds King 
Love the First still waiting for her—a 
more happy ending than is usual in real 
life. The play is lavishly and beautifully 
staged, and two of the characters are out 
of the ordinary: Nobody, who acts as 
the interpreter, and Conscience, a sweet- 
faced companion, who stays close by 
Everywoman thruout. 

Augustus Thomas’s new play was 
originally to have been named “The 
Jew,” but on second thoughts the author 
called it “As a Man Thinks.” His play 
is undeniably interesting. We have op- 
posed, first of all, a good Jew and an 
evil Jew; next, two love intrigues, the 
one leading up to, the other all but lead- 
ing out of wedlock. We have in too 
vague conflict mother’s love and passion. 
We have the exposition of problems of 
mixed marriages (speaking of religions 
and bloods), and of the so called double 
standard of morality. These somewhat 
various matters and the incidents which 
illustrate them afford Mr. Thomas more 
than enough material for four acts. - 
This becomes obvious to the theatergoer, 
for his product is woefully wanting’ in 
definition. The knots into which Mr. 
Thomas ties his action are cut by an 
apocryphal Fate—one Sentimentality, 
not mentioned in the mythologies. In 
both the love intrigues at which we have 
hinted, it is the evil representative of 
Israel who is the trouble maker, playing, 
respectively, suitor and third party in 
the inevitable domestic triangle. For 
those who still go to the theater to see 
a character instead of a play there is 
compensation for every shortcoming in 
the noble character of the Jewish physi- 
cian, Dr. Selig, whose daughter is en- 
gaged, against her will, to the rascally 
Jew just referred to, but ends by elop- 
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ing with a pagan lover of Christian birth, 
just as Jessica did before her. John 
Mason, well trained in the school of 
“stock,” proved, as ever, an exemplar of 
artistic reserve and distinction. With the 
part of Selig, sympathetic tho it is, taken 
by an actor less dignified, less manly, or 
less sure of his art, the play might easily 
have fallen flat. Mr. Thomas has imag- 
ined a great drama, but has not written 
it. Possibly this is because he feared to 
follow out to the logical conclusion any 
one of the social, racial and moral prob- 
lems or conflicts involved. He has suc- 
ceeded, however, in writing a play of 
more than common interest, interpreted 
by a company decidedly more competent 
than New York is wont to see, the cast 
including the ingratiating Vincent Ser- 
rano, Walter Hale, John Flood and Miss 
Chrystal Herne. 

The most interesting news of the New 
Theater is the announcement that the 
present building, which has been admit- 
tedly too large to favor the original pur- 
poses of the enterprise, will be aban- 
doned at the close of this season. The 
building on Central Park West has been 
leased for the coming year to George C. 
Tyler, a New York manager, who plans 
to open his season in producing a drama- 
tization of “The Garden of Allah.” 
Later in the year Mr. Tyler will enter- 
tain there Madame Simone, formerly the 
wife of M. Le Bargy, of the Comédie 
Francaise, whose New York season 
opens in October at a Broadway theater, 
but who, somewhat later, will take part 
in an English version of Rostand’s 
“Princesse Lointaine.” 

Let it not be thought, however, that 
the New Theater enterprise itself will 
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be abandoned, once the great auditorium 
is turned over to Mr. Tyler. The found- 
ers have arranged for the construction 
of a much smaller house on a site ad- 
joining the Hotel Astor, between Forty- 
fourth and Forty-fifth streets. In a 
house whose proportions will favor the 
presentation of social comedy and plays 
dependent upon something more per- 
sonal than stage effects, we look for a 
much more interesting series of perform- 
ances than the New Theater has already 
given us; and we pride ourselves that, 
from the beginning up to the present 
moment, THE INDEPENDENT has seen 
the merit of the performances so consci- 
entiously, if not always brilliantly, pro- 
duced under Mr. Ames’s direction. 
Since our last review of the drama, 
the New Theater has produced “The Ar- 
row Maker,” a play by an American 
author, Mrs. Mary Austin. Here all the 
characters are American Indians. The 
scene is laid in the foothills of the Cali- 
fornian Sierras before the advent of the 
white man. The text is written with 
noteworthy fidelity to Indian character, 
ethnology and archeology. We doubt if 
any play recently produced in New York 
has surpassed it in scenic effects. The 
Indian music, war dances and bridal 
dances were especially well done. The 
plot of the play, however, which centers 
about the love cf an Indian priestess for 
“The Arrow Maker” scarcely carries 
conviction to a pale face audience. The 
Indians are only too obviously white 
men and women in disguise. If the play 
does not make a wide appeal it will be on 
this account only, for in acting and ac- 
cessories it fascinates the discriminating. 


New Yorxk City. 


Rich and Poor 


BY MARGARET ROOT GARVIN 


I was rich when I was born, 
I'll be rich again when I die; 

So there still is cheer in this famine-year, 
So long in the passing by! 


So long in the passing by— 
So foreign-faced, and lone: 

Where not one I meet, in the door or street, 
Is ever one of my own! 





I was born to the wealth of a home, 
To the heart-hoards Love doth spend; 
I shall yet lay hold of that buried gold, 
At the tear-tint rainbow’s end! 


I am miser of memories now 
(The gold with a grief alloy), 

But some Heaven-day shall my want repay 
With the spendthrift hand of Joy! 


Warirtessoro, N. Y. 
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HE domestic production of wheat 
+ meets the needs of this country 
with a constantly decreasing pro- 
portion for export. The domestic pro- 
duction of cotton is so great that it sup- 
plies the home demand and enables us to 
export about twice as much again. When 
we turn to sugar we are confronted with 
different conditions. The (1) produc- 
tion, (2) consumption, and (3) imports 
per annum in millions of pounds have 
been as follows since 1870: 


(1) (2) (3) 


| RETEST gh» 165 1,677 1,651 
1880-89 Des keen ces — . 3,446 2,463 
. .. SERRE 4,207 3,715 
ED nciciccss 6.060 4,883 


Over ‘one-third of the imports come 
from Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. The quantity of cane sugar im- 
ported from Hawaii now exceeds our 
own production of cane sugar. Exports 
reached a maximum in 1885, and are at 
present less than 2 per cent. of imports. 
At present the production of cane and 
beet sugar in this country is about equal. 
In 1909, out of a total production of cane 
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sugar amounting to 829,000,000 pounds, 
over 795,000,000 pounds came out of 
Louisiana alone. The only other State 
with a considerable production of cane 
sugar is Texas. The production of cane 
sugar in Louisiana in 1861-62 was over 
500,000,000 pounds. In 1864-65 it fell 
to less than 11,000,000 pounds, and not 
till 1893-94 did production again equal 
the figures for the years before the war. 

The domestic production of beet sugar 
first reached 10,000,000 pounds in 1892, 
and when we consider that from 1907 to 
1909 it averaged over 900,000,000 pounds 
per annum, some idea of the rapidity and 
magnitude of this increase can be gained. 
Nearly one-third of the beet sugar comes 
from Colorado, while Colorado, Cali- 
fornia and Michigan together furnish 
about three-fourths of the beet sugar 
produced in this country. 

Our per capita consumption of sugar 
today is about 80 pounds, having doubled 
since 1870. In Great Britain alone is 
the per capita consumption of sugar 
greater than in the United States. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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The Making of Laws 


Proressor STIMSON writes learnedly, 
but carelessly and often injudiciously, of 
the making of laws from Anglo-Saxon 
times to the present.’ Vast research is 
evident in his work. He delves alike 
into the oldest and the most recent laws, 
and patiently traces principles and tend- 
encies. But he writes with a jaunty 
self-confidence which betrays him into 
frequent error and contradiction. He 
has, moreover, two pet prejudices—trade 
unionism and Socialism; and he loses 
few opportunities—indeed, he may be 
said to make opportunities—for bringing 
them in for sarcasm or censure. His 
exposition, moreover, is often confused, 
sometimes from defective construction 
and sometimes from partial or complete 
contradiction of statement. 

The first two chapters may prove to 
the average reader somewhat puzzling. 
The fact that the older legislation took 
the form of declaring what the laws 
were rather than af making new laws is 
rendered, by frequent repetition, fairly 
clear. - Nevertheless, many of the state- 
ments are more or less conflicting. “The 
English Parliament,” he writes (p. 4), 
“as you doubtless know, was the -uc- 
cessor, or grew out of, the old Witen- 
agemot, the old Saxon Great Council.” 
The English Parliament, by the way, 
dates from 1264-5. Yet we are told on 
page 3 that “legislatures themselves are 
fairly recent; that is, they date only 
from the end of the Dark Ages, at least 
in Anglo-Saxon countries.” There is no 
harmonizing these two statements. Nor 
is it possible to harmonize either with 
another statement (also on p. 3) that “a 
thousand years ago they [the people] 
never said that a legislature made laws.” 
A thousand years would take us back to 
A. D. 910, a time according to the au- 

1Porutar Law-Maxinc. A Study of the Origin. 
Histery and Present Tendencies of Law-Makine hy 


Statute. By Frederic Jesup Stimson, New York: 
Charles Scribues’s Sons. $2.59, 





thor long before there were any legis- 
latures. On page 11 the statement is 
made that “it took more than one cen- 
tury for the Parliament, after the Nor- 
man Conquest, to revive as a Parliament 
at all.” It actually took within two years 
of two centuries. On the same page it 
is said that two or three more centuries 
were required before Parliament ‘‘estab- 
lished the principle that it had anything 
to do with the making of law,” while on 
page I5 it is said that “Parliament began 
avowedly to make laws in the thirteenth 
century.” It is further confusing, move- 
over, after being told on page 17 that 
Edward the Confessor was called “the 
English Justinian,” to be told on page 46 
and again on page 54 that that appella- 
tion belongs to Edward I. A dozen 
more statements, equally conflicting, may 
be pointed out in the first sixty pages. 
Of more direct and unequivocal errors 
there is also a goodly number. On page 
66 we are informed that Thorold Rogers 
“tells us that these [about 1364], after 
all, were the happy days of the laborer.” 


‘As a matter of fact, Rogers placed his 


“golden age” in the fifteenth and first 
quarter of the sixteenth centuries, with 
a particular emphasis on the last quarter 
of the fifteenth, or, say, more than a 
hundred years after the less favorable 
period given by the author. On page 74 
Jack Cade’s rebellion is dated 1452; 
on page 79, 1450, and on page 
284, 1452 again. Cade was killed July 
12, 1450. Mary Wollstonecraft (not 
with one “1,” as the author spells it) is 
said (p. 336) to have published her 
famous book “about 1812.” The “Vin- 
dication of the Rights of Woman” was 
published twenty years earlier, in 1792. 
The curious statement is also made that 
it contains not a single word about votes 
by women, or the right to the ballot. 
Miss Wollstonecraft proposed, in fact, a 
further step than the suffrage, and that 
was parliamentary representation for 
women (p. 154, Humboldt Library edi- 
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tion). On page 104 the statement is made 
that England liked their (sic) wines dry 
(sack).” If this means that the word 
“sack” was equivalent to the term “dry 
wine,” it is probably an error. Richard 
Grant White and others long ago showed 
that “sack,” in Shakespeare’s time, meant 
nothing more nor less than sherry. Just 
who is meant by the expression (p. 276), 
“Mayor Ruef of San Francisco,” can 
only be guessed. The Hon. Abe Ruef 
was never mayor of that city. It is in- 
teresting information (p. 25) that ‘‘ex- 
treme Socialists say that all private prop- 
erty is robbery.” This is not a doctrine 
of any kind of Socialism. The guilds 
are said to be (p. 19) “the historical 
predecessors of the modern trades 
unions.” If this means that the latter 
have grown out of the former, it is an 
error. Sidney Webb has sufficiently 
covered the matter. Finally, one would 
naturally expect a Cambridge man to 
remember his dates of revolutionary his- 
tory. It is, therefore, with some sur- 
prise that one notes (p. 276) the evacua- 
tion of Boston put at “ten or twelve 
years later” than the Boston Massacre. 
It was just six years later. One can 
carry this citation of blunders to much 
greater lengths. 

Professor Stimson argues that there 
are too many statutes, and that many, if 
not most, of current disputes and mal- 
adjustments could be settled by applica- 
tion of the common law. It is not an 
argument that will bear close analysis. 
The growing complexities of the social 
organization and the progress of inven- 
tions and processes continually bring 
forth problems that can be dealt with 
only by specific statutes. It is curious to 
find a writer dealing with law from an 
evolutionary standpoint who does not 
see in the enormous increase of statutes 
a normal consequence of the increasing 
complexity of life. W. J. GHENT. 

s 
Mary Wollstonecraft: A Study in Eco- 
nomics and Romance. By G. R. Stir- 
ling Taylor. New York: John Lane Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Mr. Taylor’s account of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s personality and career is 
interesting for the sufficient reason that 
the career and personality are interest- 
ing. A lack of literary vigor prevents 
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the biography from attaining anything 
like distinction, however, and its chap- 
ters do not measure up to the portraits in 
photogravure from the paintings of the 
lady by John Opie and of Godwin by 
Northcote. In discussing his unconven- 
tional heroine, Mr. Taylor reminds us 
of those minor novelists who carefully 
explain what qualities and features their 
characters have without succeeding in 
really limning those characters. The 
same thing is true of his discussion of 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s books. In allud- 
ing to the pamphlet “Thoughts on the 
Education of Daughters,” in comment- 
ing on the sentences, “The first thing to 
attend to is to lay the foundation of a 
good constitution,” and “It may be ob- 
served that I recommend the mind being 
put into a proper train and then left to 
itself,” Mr. Taylor would have us recog- 
nize these sentiments as not common- 
place in 1787, when the book appeared. 
The fact is, however, that Rousseau 
(whose name appears not in the index, 
altho it does occur once in the text) had 
already given impetus to a great deal of 
this sort of writing. In fact, the entire 
eighteenth century was preoccupied with 
problems of education. There were pub- 
lished just before the breaking of that 
century Fénelon’s “Education des filles” 
and his more famous “Télémaque” ; 
Rollin in France and Locke in England 
wrote their treatises early in the century ; 
Madame de Lambert’s works belong to 
the fourth decade. As for Rousseau, 
there was no necessity of waiting for his 
“Emile” to sample his educational theo- 
ries. The third letter of the fifth part of 
the “Nouvelle Héloise,” which treats of 
Julie’s children, is, as it were, a first 
draft of the first volume of “Emile.” 
Not altogether to lose sight of the pres- 
ent biography, one may add that it 
makes interesting reading today in spite 
of shortcomings: partly because its sub- 
ject anticipated the most advanced of 
present day suffragets. It is only a few 
weeks since the first woman to sit in a 
European parliament spoke from the 
tribune of the Norwegian Storthing; 
but in the eighties and nineties of the 
eighteenth century the liberated female 
who was to become Godwin’s wife and 
who died in giving birth to Shelley’s 
Mary was insisting upon the right of 
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English womanhood not only to justice, 
but to the suffrage, too. So slow is 
progress ! 

od 

Day in Court. By Francis L. Wellman. 
The Macmillan Co. $2. 

The prejudice against “talking shop” 
probably arose among listeners of the 
same craft as the speaker, for to out- 
siders shop talk is the most interesting 
of all talk. This book is “shop talk” of 
the law, written by an old hand, an ac- 
complished trial lawyer, in an alluring 
and yet authoritative manner. It gives 
“some practical knowledge of the arts of 
the great advocates in eliciting the truth; 
the methods by which they charm and 
convince both court and jury.”  Inci- 
dentally, it reveals imperfections in the 
methods of American courts, as by quot- 
ing Rufus Choate’s saying that “Jurors 
are like twelve human dice which must 
all turn up one way or there is no ver- 
dict.” What stronger argument against 
requiring a unanimous decision! Inev- 
itably the whole work accepts the profes- 
sional assumption that the lawyers are 
the most important factors in the trial of 
cases, Truth and Justice being their obe- 
dient handmaidens, to be summoned into 
court only at their call. This assump- 
tion, continued thru decades, has resulted 
in that glorification of technicalities, that 
subordination of essentials to forms, 
which mar our court procedure. 
If all judges, like Mayor Gaynor 
of New York, when he was on 
the bench, would insist, with vehemence 
and doggedness if necessary, that the 
lawyers are permitted to be present only 
to assist the court and to expedite the 
administration of justice, not to show off 
their legal lore nor to erect obstacles 
even in their client’s interest, ‘‘the law’s 
delay” might cease to be one of life's 
evils and litigation become a road to 
justice. 

& 

What is Art? Studies in the Technique 
and Criticism of Painting. By John C. 
Van Dyke. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1. 

Professor Van Dyke’s new book is not, 
as its title might imply, a treatise on 
esthetics, but a group of half a dozen 
essays put forth as argument “not only 
for art as art. but for art as an expres- 
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sion of life; that and its decorative and 
utilitarian aim are its sole appeals; they 
never should have been lost sight of for 
a moment; in the appreciation of art the 
commercial phase of it is irrelevant and 
wholly negligible.” In bulk it is only a 
little book that can be carried in the coat 
pocket, but none more suggestive and 
stimulating on its theme has appeared in 
several seasons. We in America, Mr. 
Van Dyke holds, have become so inter- 
ested in art as a commodity, or a curi- 
osity, that we are in danger of forget- 
ting that art may be regarded purely as 
art, or even as something of use and 
purpose. We have taken our notions of 
art too much from dealers, collectors and 
museum directors, and have thus been 
led into historic and commercial fallacy. 
We are “in danger of forgetting that 
name and price and pedigree have noth- 
ing whatever to do with excellence or its 
absence in a work of art. The canvas 
that will not stand without a signature, a 
hall mark, or a dollar mark cannot stand 
long by virtue of them.” The devotees 
of only the rare and the dear he casti- 
gates as enemies of sane art appreciation. 
But the modern artist himself is not 
blameless in this matter, for by a too 
strict adherence to the model he has 
allowed his powers of visual memory 
and invention to become atrophied—has 
“caught at the form and missed the 
spirit.” One of the best chapters in the 
book is that on “The Use of the Model,” 
which is a relentless but salutary expo- 
sure of the extreme literalness that viti- 
ates so much of contemporary art. He 
makes a strong plea for an intelligent 
patronage and appreciation of our own 
art; which he finds “neither despicable 
nor negligible, tho higher criticism seems 
disposed both to sneer at it and neglect 
it.” He champions the much maligned 
skyscraper, in that it fulfils its purpose 
and is picturesque, is our only original 
style in architecture, and embodies a new 
principle in construction. He points out 
that 

“we shall not be great in art or its apprecia- 
tion, nor shall we in any wise become an ar- 
tistic people, until we put aside our foreign 
baubles and do our own things, with our own 
materials, in our own way .. . the inspiration 


of a nation’s art never came out of the junk- 
shop.” 
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By David Potter. 


The Lady of the Ogee. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Philadelphia : 
$1.50. 

A tale of the West Jersey pine bar- 
rens, in the early days of the nineteenth 
century, is told with freshness and 
charm. An Old World atmosphere of 
romance hangs about Morvan Manor, 
which is claimed by three heirs, who are 
none of them over-scrupulous in their 
methods of attempt to supplant each 
other. It is difficult to realize that New 
Jersey was infested with highwaymen 
less than one hundred years ago, that 
gentlemen rode armed and had often oc- 
casion to use their ready pistols on dark 
nights. The Lady of the Spur flashes 
thru the tale, straight and slender and 
high-spirited, like a proper heroine of 
such stirring adventures. It is easy 
reading, and diverting enough to repay 
the investment of an idle hour or so in 
following the fortunes of Tom Bell, con- 
victed highwayman and gallant gentle- 
man. 

& 


Literary Notes 


....The problem of the Kongo, long the 
theme of sermons, political appeals and diplo- 
matic negotiations, is now treated in fiction 
by Paul Trent in The Vow (Stokes; $1.25). 

.... Those interested in organizing and con- 
ducting religious deliberative bodies will find 
a helpful guide in Dr. W. E. Barton’s Rules 
of Order for Religious Assemblies (Revell; 
50 cents). 

....Andy Adams contributes an entertain- 
ing and fairly veracious narrative of Ameri- 
can boys and ranch life in Wells Brothers: 
The Young Cattle Kings, a story for boys 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.; $1.20). 

....The Macmillan Co. announces a new 
novel, Adventure, from the nervous pen of 
Jack London—who was at last accounts a 
prisoner in a Mexican jail. Here is a novel- 
ist who does not confine himself to writing 
romance, but lives it. 

....The Second Théatre Francais has offered 
its public in the play entitled “Maud” merely 
a French adaptation of Bret Harte’s “Luck of 
Roaring Camp,” altho the author, Pierre Le- 
comte du Novy, makes no acknowledgment of 
the source of his play. 

....Essays are suggested by the title, Liter- 
ary Lapses, but Mr. Stephen Leacock offers 
us instead a volume of sketches and short 
stories. The form of these is excellent; many 
of the little tales are most diverting in them- 
selves. (Lane; $1.25.) 


...-The Anti-Saloon Year Book for 1911, 
edited by E. H. Cherrington, contains excel- 
lent ammunition for the campaign and an en- 
couraging report of the progress of ‘temper- 
ance. (Westerville, O.: Anti-Saloon League; 
35 cents, paper; 60 cents, cloth.) 

....-Nancy K. Foster is doubly fortunate in 
the timeliness of her story, Not of Her Race 
(Badger; $1.50). Esteban is the virtuous 
Mexican hero, Ruth the heroine, and Wood- 
bridge the churlish American husband-villain, 
of a somewhat amateurish romance. 

.... Those who want to know which are the 
best books on child study, cookery, house 
furnishing, textiles, etc., would do well to in- 
vest 15 cents in the Annotated List of Books 
Relating to the Household Arts prepared and 
published by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 

....The author of “The City of Beautiful 
Nonsense” offers in The Patchwork Papers 
a collection of little sketches and essays dis- 
tinguished by a delicate touch and whimsical 
spirit, and all or almost all with London for 
scene. (The Patchwork Papers, by E. Tem- 
ple Thurston; Dodd, Mead; $1.20.) 

....J. Smeaton Chase is the author of a lit- 
tle book on Cone-bearing Trees of the. Cali- 
fornia Mountains (Chicago: McClurg; 75 
cents). The writer knows his subject and is 
charitable enough to use comprehensible terms 
in identifying his trees. The work is to be 
recommended as a brief and convenient field- 
book. 

....Dr. Philip L. Jones’s Script and Print 
is a slim volume to serve as “A Practical 
Primer for Use in the Preparation of Man- 
uscript and Print.” (Philadelphia: Griffith & 
Rowland Press, 25 cents). If we take into 
account its brevity (pp. 54) it is certainly 
packed with information, and it is entertain- 
ing into the bargain. 

....In an age when we hear so much of 
juvenile delinquents a volume entitled Young 
Gaol-Birds, for which no literary merits are 
claimed, but only that “the incidents described 
are absolutely true to fact,” is bound to find 
its public (Macmillan; $1.10). Charles E. B. 
Russell, the author, is a social worker of 
Manchester, England. 


....M. Honoré Champion, under the gen- 
eral title, “Bibliothéque de la Révolution et 
Empire,” will publish a series of volumes of 
private letters, diaries, etc., written by and 
about celebrities of the epochs indicated. The 
general editor of this series is Professor Ar- 
thur Chuquet and the first volume will be en- 
titled “Lettres de 1815.” 


....From the Government Printing Office 
comes a publication of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, Bureau of the Census, 
bringing together Statistics of Cities having 
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a Population of over 30,000 in the year 1908. 
Tables show in detail the financial transac- 
tions of the municipalities, their indebtedness 
and assets, and the assessed valuation of taxed 
property. 

...-Horace Traubel’s latest volume of verse 
is published by B. W. Huebsch ($1.50) under 
the title, Optimos. At the rate of a page a 
day, the book would last one ovér ayear. Per- 
haps it is unnecessary to add that it takes Mr. 
Traubel a good while to cdnvey his frequent 
messages. A leaflet enclosed in the volume 
informs the reader that the latter “may truly 
be called a Book of Joy.” 

‘...Thru the generosity of the trustees of 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund the 
United Charities of Chicago is enabled to is- 
sue its publication, Open Air Crusaders, a re- 
port of the Elizabeth McCormick Open Air 
School, with a general account of Open Air 
School Work in Chicago, and a chapter on 
School Ventilation, free of charge. The vol- 
ume is edited by the General Superintendent 
of the United Charities, Sherman C. Kingsley. 

...-The Dweller on the Threshold in Rob- 
ert Hichens’s latest novel is not the same as 
in Bulwer-Lytton’s “Zanoni” but a creature 
less tangible tho no less terrible. The moral 
of the books is that clergymen should bewar: 
how they exchange personalities with their 
curates. Not many clergymen, so far as we 
know, are in the habit of doing this, but it 
may be well to have them warned against it. 
Mr. Hichens introduces the supernatural ele- 
ment with his usual skill. (Century Co.; 
$1.20.) 

....In his. book somewhat incorrectly styled 
The Evolution of Religion (Sherman, French 
& Co.; 80 cents) William A. Hinckle, M.D., 
presents many sensible arguments, drawn from 
history and logic, for the rejection of some of 
the popular conceptions of “orthodox” Chris- 
tianity. He seeks most prominently to show 
“the lack of evidence as to the superhuman 
origin and character of our Bible, our relig- 
ion, and of the great teacher, Jesus.” The 
real “evolution” of these and other beliefs re- 
ceives scant attention in this volume. 

....A good deal happens in the novel called 
The Wastrel which is so improbabie that the 
right kind of reader doesn’t seriously weigh 
probabilities in judging it. Unfortunately 
there are evidences of hrsty composition. 
Arthur D. H. Smith, who is the author, speaks 
of “potential possibilities,” and when his manly 
hero is sixteen, refers to him as a “littie boy.” 
Were one to go farther than merely to sug- 
gest something of this novel’s lively blending 
of Rhode Island smuggling, Cuban fiilibusfér- 
ing, and adventure in southeastern Europe, it 
might be worth our while to pick out graver 
inconsistencies. But Mr. Smith is entertain- 
ing, all the same. (Duffield; $1.30.) 
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...-Rev. J. H. Jowett, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, is sometimes spoken of as the greatest 
living preacher of the English speaking peo- 
ples. However this may be, his sermons and 
addresses are exceptional in present day ser- 
monic literature. His intellectual grasp, his 
stylistic power, and the deep emotion with 
which his sermons are suffused are always 
brought into service in handling topics of 
abiding interest and live problems that confront 
the religious life. Many will find comfort and 
courage in reading his School of Calvary (Pil- 
grim Press; 50 cents), and inspiration comes 
from every page of his volume of sermons, 
The Transfigured Church (Revell; $1.25). 

....Simeon Strunsky’s book, The Patient 
Observer and His Friends (Dodd, Mead; 
$1.20), serves a useful purpose in reminding 
us how high is the level of American journal- 
ism when the newspaper proprietor is willing. 
For most of the papers which make it up 
originally appeared in a New York evening 
paper, and they are, variously, humorous and 
keen reflections upon the things of today: 
both the big and the little. Mr. Strunsky 
passes in review ultra-modern clergymen, phy- 
sicians, the press, collectors, children, musi- 
cians and automobilists, etc., etc., and is, we 
consider, at his best in satirizing the clergy- 
men and in singing the praises of Brooklyn. 

....Some months ago we commented upon 
the “Dickens stamps” movement, fathered by 
the London Strand. The latest appeal for a 
memorial to one of England’s novelists is the 
shilling fund opened in the cause of preserving 
Winchester Cathedral, under the title of “Jane 
Austen Tribute.” Nearly one hundred years 
ago Jane Austen was buried in the nave of the 
cathedral, and her admirers are invited to 
contribute just a pebble—no more—that the 
cairn raised in her honor may be not only a 
tribute to Jane Austen’s genius, but the dead 
Jane Austin’s tribute to the minster she 
loved.” Dead authors are getting to be fa- 
mous beggars nowadays! 

....Charles Morrice is the author of a 
novel bearing the title He is Risen, that has 
made its appearance on the Paris bookstalls. 
The hero of the novel is represented as hav- 
ing suddenly reappeared on earth December 
14, 1910, at Paris. There followed a miracle 
of a highly modern nature. The advertising 
columns of the newspapers, although regu- 
larly set up, electrotyped, and put pon the 
presses, come out blank, and there are. b'ank 
spaces scattered throughout the news columns. 
It is remarked that in all the journals noth- 
ing but the. truth has been printed since noon, 
Deceniffer 14. ~Méanwhile, a small announce- 
ment has made its appearance in the white 
space on the last page of each journal—the 
page chiefly given up to advertising. This de- 
clares the presence of Jesus Christ in Paris. 
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At the Hotel des Trois Rois, on the Place de 
l’Etoile, He daily receives the multitude, in- 
cluding representatives of the press. More 
miracles follow. Thus public order is restored, 
reconciliations are effected between ill mated 
spouses, and loveless marriages are prevented, 
brides and bridegrooms being inspired to say 
“No” in reply to certain questions asked at 
the altar. With the elimination of dishonesty, 
business has almost ceased. On Montmartre, 
the Master preaches to the entire population 
of Paris. The book He is Risen comes to 
its conclusion with the departure of Christ, on 
Christmas Day; at the request of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic and the Prefect of Police. 
Thereupon the spirit of selfishness and the 
powers of corruption resume their sway. 

....The New Church Board of Publication, 
N. Y., has just put into a neat litle book the 
essay by Mr. James O. Fagan, published last 
year in the Atlantic Monthly, on The Cheap- 
ening of Religion. Mr. Fagan believes that the 
function of religion in supplying spiritual and 
moral inspiration is of supreme importance, 
but fears that it is being destroyed by a prev- 
alent tendency on the part of religious lead- 
ers to descend too mvch to a platform of pro- 
grams and devices Perhaps his word of 
warning is a needed corrective to modern ten- 
dencies in some quarters, but we think he has 
hardly caught the meaning of the movement 
he deplores, in its best aspects. 

....Luther’s translation of the Bible has 
played a large role in the national, literary and 
religious life of Germany, and among multi- 
tudes who use the German tongue it has not 
been displaced by the later, more accurate ver- 
sions. In the History of the Lutheran Version 
of the Bible (the F. J. Heer Printing Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio) Rev. Dr. John P. Hentz 
kas given a serviceable sketch of Luther’s work 
and its relation to other versions, ancient and 
modern. Some inaccuracies occur, as, for ex- 
ample, in Dr. Hentz’s statement about the first 
Bible printed in America (p. 148). Saur’s or 
Sower’s German Bible was the first except 
Eliot’s Indian Bible, and it was printed, not in 
1774, but in 1743. 

....M. Henri de Régnier, the Symbolist poet 
and novelist, is one of the newest French 
Academicians. He was Jean Richepin’s un- 
successful rival in one of the 190% contests 
and yet he is now one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the Academy. The voungest of all 
is stil! M. Rostand, who is four years M. de 
Régnier’s junior and had the distinction of 
being elected an Academician when he was 
only 34. Napoleon TII’s War Minister, M. 
Emile Ollivier, who is 85 and still actively 
writing, is the doyen of the Academy, but M. 
Méziéres is 84, and M. de Freycinet, a former 
French Premier, 89. M. Thureau-Dangin, the 
historian, is 74; the Comte de Mun 70, and 
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M. Jules Claretie, director of the .Comédie 
Frangaise, 71. Anatole France is 66, Pierre 
Loti five years younger, and Paul Bourget. 
58. The French Academy bears a superficial 
resemblance to the United States Senate. 


2 
Pebbles 


“EVERYTHING comes to him who waits,” 
mused the man in a restaurant; “but it comes 
cold.”—Life. 


Mr. CLEvERTON.—You saw some old ruins in 
England this summer I suppose. 

Miss Struckett-Rich—Yes, and one of them 
wanted to marry me.—Princeton Tiger. 


Visttor—We're getting up a raffle for a poor 
old man. Won’t you buy a ticket, my dear? 

Sweething—Mercy, no! What would I do 
with him if I won him?—Judge. 


An Optimist. He was falling from the 
twentieth story of a high building. As he 
passed the tenth story a man standing at the 
window heard him say, “Well, so far I am 
all right.” 


Mr. Barnuart took us to the zodlogical 
park, where we saw all the animals and birds 
alive that we saw the previous day dead and 
stuffed in the Smithsonian Institution —Ply- 
mouth (Ind.) Democrat. 


Tue kind old gentleman was watching the 
small boy struggle along under a large bundle 
of newspapers. 

“Don’t all of those papers make you tired?” 
he inquired. 

“Naw, I don’t read ’em,” replied the lad.— 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


An Englishman at an animal store: 

“Hi wants a kind of dog about so tigh and so long 
Hit’s a kird of gr’yound, an’ yet hit ain’t a r’yound, 
because its tyle is shorter nor any of these ‘ere gr’y- 
ound an’ its nose is shorter an’ ’e ain’t so slim around 
the wyst. But still ’e’s a kind of gr’yound. Do you 
keep such dogs?” 

“We do not,” said the clerk. ‘We drowns 
‘em.” 

A story was told on Martin Lomasney at 
the Cape Cod commercial travelers’ dinner by 
Representative Pope, of Leominster: “Last 
session Lomasney was seen talking to some 
one in one of the corridors, and as I passed 
| heard these words: ‘Shall I write him?’ 
‘No,’ said Lomasney; ‘never write a thing 
when you can talk, and never talk when you 
can nod the head.’ ”—Boston Record. 


Tue eight-year-old son of a Baltimore physi- 
cian, together with a friend, was playing in 
his father’s office during the absence of the 
doctor, when suddenly the first lad threw open 
a closet door and disclosed to the terrified 
gaze of his little friend an articulated skele- 
ton. The doctor’s son explained that his father 
was extremely proud of that skeleton. 

“Ts he?” asked the other. “Why?” 

“T don’t know.” was the answer: “maybe it 
was his first patient."—Harper’s Magazine. 
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Tariff Plans for the Special 


Session 


Ar the recent session of Congress, the 
Canadian Reciprocity bill was passed in 
the House by a vote of 221 to 92. The 
Democrats, only five excepted, were 
counted for it. Then they were a minor- 
ity of the House; now they are a major- 
ity, outnumbering their Republican oppo- 
nents by 66. Of course, they will pass 
the Reciprocity bill. But they have not 
yet decided whether the passage of this 
bill shall be their first act at the approach- 
ing special session, or whether they shall 
refrain from attaching to it, as addi- 
tional sections, bills revising certain 
schedules of the tariff. There are some 
who urge that the passage of revision 
bills should precede action upon the 
agreement with Canada. There are some 
who would attach such bills to the Reci- 
procity bill. 

At the beginning of the session, and 
without delay, the Reciprocity bill should 
be passed, and it should stand by itself. 
There ‘are indications, we are glad to say, 
that.a majority of the Democrats are in 
favor of this course. ‘It is proposed that 
the bill shall empower the President to 
extend the scope of the agreement here- 


after by executive action. We see no 
harm in that. 

Mr. Taft would have Congress approve 
the agreement, pass the bill for a perma- 
nent tariff board or commission, and 
then adjourn. It is now thought that 
the bill for a permanent board will be 
rejected. Final action upon this bill was 
prevented at the end of the recent ses- 
sion by a filibustering movement, led by 
Mr. Fitzgerald, a member of so much 
influence that he has been selected for 
the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Appropriations. In this place he will be 
second, in the work of direction and 
management, only to Mr. Underwood, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The first report of the present 
Tariff Board is to be made, by the Presi- 
dent’s order, in December next. Those 
who would have no permanent board of 
this kind point to the long and unfor- 
tunate delay. We said some nionths ago 
that the situation called for a report be- 
fore the end of the recent session, even 
if it should relate to only one duty in the 
tariff. 

Altho their plans have not been com- 
pleted, the Democrats of the House will 
attempt, at the special session, to revise 
parts of the tariff law. It is now ex- 
pected that they will pass bills affecting 
the duties on wool, woolen goods and 
cotton goods. To these may be added 
bills placing on the free list agricultural 
machinery, binding twine (for grain), 
and the steel ties used on cotton bales. 
Such an enlargement of the free list 
would be designed to conciliate the agri- 
culturists. The report to be made in 
December by the Tariff Board will relate 
to the cost of producing wool and woolen 
goods. Mr. Taft, it is understood, is con- 
vinced that the duties in the wool and 
woolens schedule ought to be reduced, but 
he would like to have Congress wait for 
the report. The House Democrats do not 
intend to wait. This is shown in a state- 
ment given to the press by Chairman 
Underwood, who says the new Ways and 
Means Committee has ascertained that, 
while the average duty on woolen goods 
is 9O per cent., the average labor cost in 
this country is only 25 per cent. As 
nearly as can be foreseen, the House 
surely will attack the duties on wool and 
those on manufactures of wool and cot- 
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ton. Probably it will also attempt to 
remove the duties now imposed on cer- 
tain manufactured goods which farmers 
and planters must buy. But a general 
revision will be deferred until the regu- 
lar session. . 

In the Senate the so-called Republican 
insurgents will probably hold the balance 
of power. . The House will strive so to 
shape its revision program that it will 
gain their approval. But this will not be 
an easy task. These insurgents dislike 
the present duties on woolen and cotton 
goods, but their recent attitude indicates 
that they will probably defend the duty 
on wool. Moreover, they are protection- 
ists, emphatically so with respect to the 
products in which their constituents are 
directly interested, which are largely 
products of the soil, altho they would 
consent to a considerable reduction of 
the duties on manufactures. They may 
insist that the Democratic program for 
the special session shall affect a longer 
list of manufactured goods than Mr. 
Underwood and his associates are will- 
ing to take up before December. And if 
they should agree with the House Demo- 


crats as to revision bills, and if these - 


bills with their help should be passed in 
the Senate, it is by no means certain that 
the President would sign them. 

The result of such an attempt at par- 
tial revision as the Democrats are now 
inclined to make cannot be foreseen. 
There may be long and fruitless discus- 
sion, to the disadvantage of business 
interests. If the Democrats are deter- 
mined.to attack parts of the tariff at this 
special session, they should confine their 
efforts to a small number of duties, the 
correction of which ought not to be op- 
posed by a majority of the Senate or by 
the President. At the same time they 
might announce their purpose with re- 
spect to the entire tariff. We think they 
should vote for a permanent tariff board. 
It is needed now and will be needed in 
years to come. From it can be obtained 
that information which is required by 
revisers of tariff duties, whether the re- 
vision be made in accord with protection- 
ist doctrines or in disagreement with 
them. An honest statement from expert 
investigators as to production costs here 
and abroad should be available for use in 
Congress. It should not be ignored, but 
should be welcomed, by those who think 
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duties should be imposed only, or pri- 
marily, for revenue. If such informa- 
tion is given to them, they are not bound 
to make a revision in obedience to the 
Republican rule that the duty should 
equal the difference in production costs, 
plus a reasonable profit for the domestic 
manufacturer. But it will enable them 
to fix revenue duties with due regard for 
existing industrial and commercial con- 
ditions. 
& 


Ethics and Religion 


Unper the title “Is Christianity Ethics 
or Religion,” Professor Patten asks and 
answers a serious question. Possibly 
some considerations not discussed by 
Professor Patten may add clearness to 
the argument. 

Let it be first understood that ethics is 
the science of duty, of all duties what- 
ever. It is not the science of beauty, nor 
that of pleasure, but solely and compre- 
hensively of the obligations of duty. A 
man in society has duties to his family 
and to all his fellows. He may even 
have duties to himself, to his own body, 
and such duties are embraced under 
ethics. He may have duties to superior 
beings, to God, and such duties are all 
included under ethics. But all those 
duties which relate to God, or other 
superior beings supposed to exist, come 
under a section of ethics called religion. 

By general consent of language reli- 
gion means belief in such superior be- 
ings and duties resulting therefrom. The 
superior being may be a fetish, a ghost, 
or God—so wide is religion. 

Now, duties come into existence and 
play just as soon as one comes into rela- 
tion with other beings and has to consider 
some one else than himself. Were one 
to grow up apart from all human society 
it would be unethical for him to give 
unnecessary pain to a dog or a bird. If 
one grows up in a family or in a tribe, 
his relations will create duties, entirely 
apart from any belief in God or any 
existence of God. It is not God that 
creates these duties, but they grow out 
of the relations of society, just as truly 
as the theorems of geometry grow. out 
of the relations of lines and angles. 

So, as Professor Patten tells us, cul- 
ture has much to do with ethics, because 
the sense of duty can be cultivated, just 
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as the sense of beauty, or the sense of 
pleasure. Culture teaches us to discover 
beauties and to enjoy pleasures never 
discovered by those lacking culture. But 
culture is not ethics any more than it is 
esthetics ; it is a source of ethical culture, 
a field in which it can grow. 

Professor Patten says that “culture 
does not need the Church.” It is true 
that there can be culture without the 
Church—there was in the time of Peri- 
cles; there is in the Japan of today. 
It is true that ethics can grow with- 
out the Church—it did in the teach- 
ing of Platonism and Neo-Platonism. 
But that does not exclude the Church 
from adding its cultural power and even 
carrying ethics beyond what other forms 
of culture could attain. We are far 
from accepting the statement that “cul- 
ture progress will go on as well without 
the Church as with it.” 

But Professor Patten is self-evidently 
right in saying that “personal goodness” 
is an element in ethics. We might say 
that it is the whole of ethics. He truly 
says that “social intercourse” is its prime 
factor. It is beyond question that moral 
relations and ethical duties originate and 
develop in social relations, whether in 
the family, the clan, or in the complex 
industrial relations of modern civiliza- 
tion which teach industry, honesty, fru- 
gality, temperance, punctuality and the 
like virtues. The inherent conscience 
teaches them, Church or no Church, God 
or no God; but the belief in God or the 
teachings of the Church can very much 
enforce and clarify and hasten all the 
ethical conclusions developed by social 
relations. 

We hesitate to accept Professor Pat- 
ten’s distinction thus exprest: 

“The difference between ethics and religion 
is, that ethics has to do with social advance, 
while religion has for its problem social re- 
construction.” 

Social reconstruction appears to us to 
be as much ethical as is social advance, 
and no more religious. Plato’s “Repub- 
lic” is a reconstruction of society, but it 
is not religious. Labor for social ad- 
vance equally with that for social recon- 
struction will be religious if it is inspired 
by a regard for one’s faith in God and 
one’s loyalty to the universal Father; 
if not so inspired it is, in either field, 
whether advance or reconstruction, sim- 
ply ethics. 


_the removal of social evils. 
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Professor Patten has admirably stated 
some of the duties of religion, which are 
also duties of ethics: to succor the fallen, 
to raise the degenerate. There are other 
duties of religion, to be sure, to comfort, 
support and strengthen those who are 
not degenerate. 

Instead of depravity as the field of 
religion, Professor Patten would speak 
of degeneration, and that degeneration 
he finds in the “admitted” fact that ‘the 
physical improvement of the race has 
ceased” and that ‘the elimination of the 
unfit has been thwarted by the action of 
human sympathy,” so that “now, thru 
the many agencies for keeping the weak 
alive, the level of the race is lowered.” 
On this point we are not convinced. If 
certain social conditions tend to lower 
the race level, other conditions tend to 
raise it, and human stature and strength 
were probably never greater than now. 
That kind of assumed degeneration we 
fear would be a fragile basis for a doc- 
trine of religion. 

Really what Professor Patten has 
done is to’show that a special field for 
religion is in the liftmg of the fallen and 
To be sure, 
this is also the sphere of ethics, obliga- 
tory on those whose agnosticism or athe- 
ism denies the claims of religion. Reli- 
gion buttresses all ethics. “Thou shalt 
not kill” is ethic.', but it becomes reli- 
gious when pronounced from Sinai, and 
those will believe the voice of God who 
would not hear the mere call of con- 
science. For all sorts of duty religion is 
the strongest support; the Church up- 
holds all good morals, and is the might- 


-iest force for both social advance and 


social regeneration, because it relates 
itself to God’s authority. Professor 
Patten recognizes this when, in the con- 
clusion of his article, he finds fellowship 
with God to be the inspiring force of the 
Christian leader, and exprest in the ideal 
Christ has left for his followers. 


a 
A Chair of Good Breeding 


AN article in our first issue for this 
year on the University of London called 
attention tc a unique department of Ur’ 
versity College, its Laboratorv of Eugen- 
ics. This was founded in 1904 by Sir 
Francis Galton, who agreed to contribut- 
to its support $2,500 a year for seven 
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years. On January 17 Sir Francis Gal- 
ton died at the age ot eighty-eight, and 
it was found that his residuary estate, 
amounting to about $225,000, had been 
left to the University of London for the 
maintenance of a Professorship of Eu- 
genics, with a laboratory, library and of- 
fice in connection with it. The provision 
for an “office” shows the practical charac- 
ter of Galton’s ideals. In his will he speci- 
fies that it shall be the duty of the pro- 
fessor and his assistants, not only to coi- 
lect materials bearing on eugenics and 
draw conclusions from them, but also “to 
provide instruction, under appropriate re- 
strictions, to private individuals and to 
public authorities concerning the laws of 
inheritance in man, and to urge the con- 
clusions as to social conduct which fol- 
low from such laws.” 

Thus Galton would facilitate the p?ac- 
tical application of the ethical lessons 
derived from the law of evolution dis- 
covered by his cousin, Charles Darwin. 
Heredity, which seemed to the last gen- 
eration a dreadful tyrant, is to become 
the servant of mankind. Galton realized 
from the first thatethe popular side of 
eugenics should be kept close to the re- 
search side, and that the public must be 
educated to a new and higher ideal of 
morality in marriage. He desired to 
make eugenics part of the religion of the 
future, so that people would come to re- 
gard the mating of the unfit with as 
much horror as they now look upon in- 
cest, and on the other hand to regard 
those who wilfully shirk the duties of 
proper parenthood as they look upon 
cowards and traitors. 

Altho heredity is one of the young- 
est of the sciences, for it is only since the 
discovery of Mendel’s law that its study 
could be successfully carried on, yet there 
has already accumulated a sufficient body 
of verified facts to enable an “office prac- 
tice” to be established that would be of 
great benefit to humanity. Such recom- 
mendations as the infant science has to 
make at the present time would be chief- 
ly negative. In cases where there is in- 
heritable disease or where there is on 
both sides the same taint or defect the 
eugenist practitioner would be justified in 
giving the same advice as Punch— 
“Don’t!” But the trouble with our civ- 
ilization now is that Punch made his ad- 
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advice too general, and it is too gener- 
ally followed by those to whom it least 
applies. Money, business connections, 
social standing, church affiliations, fine 
clothes and the like all have their say 
nowadays about who shall get married 
and who shall not, and it is time factors 
of more importance to the individual and 
to the race are also taken into considera- 
tion. 

American scientists have more than 
kept up with English in the experimental 
study of heredity, thanks chiefly to the 
Carnegie Institution. But in the popu- 
larization of the results of these investi- 
gations more has been done in England, 
thanks chiefly to the Galton Laboratory. 
An endowment like that which Galton 
has given to the great University of Lon- 
don would be of great service in this 
country just now, for it is important that 
eugenics be introduced to the public as a 
moral and scientific ideal and not be per- 
verted to license and quackery. The 
word “stirpiculture,” which Galton at 
first used to express his: ideal of good 
breeding, had to be ‘dropped because it 
had been used by the Oneida Community, 
and the word “eugenics,” which he de- 
vised to take its place, is in danger of 
the same fate. The only periodical in 
America devoted to eugenics is a free 
love paper née “Lucifer.” But Galton was 
careful to state that his propaganda for 
the improvement of the human race 
should be carried on without interfering 
with existing laws, customs and senti- 
ments relating to marriage. 

s 
Rats 

Is it possible that we shall have in this 
country a serious epidemic like the Black 
Death, which swept over England in 
1346, or the London Plague of 1665? 
Probably not; but sporadic cases near 
the seaports are not unlikely, and there 
have even been such cases recently in 
San Francisco, as there have been of late 
in Great Britain. A dozen years ago 
there appeared several hundred cases in 
Oporto and as many in Sydney. It 
would not be surprising if there should 
this next summer be a number of cases 
in this city or in Boston or Philadelphia 
or Baltimore or New Orleans or San 
Francisco. But there is no likelihood of 
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any such terrible epidemic as broke out 
in India from 1904 to 1907, which de- 
stroyed a million and a quarter persons 
each year. It has now extended to 
China, where the number of deaths is 
likely to be quite as great. 

We are in far less danger from plague 
than are India and China, or than was 
Europe two centuries ago, because our 
sanitary conditions are far better. But 
this requires explanation of the source of 
plague infection. 

The plague develops first in rats. The 
bacillus of the plague is carried by the 
rat flea to man. There are two kinds of 
rats, the domestic black rat and the more 
wild, non-domestic brown rat. In the 
time of the London Plague the domestic 
black rat was very common in England, 
and it is now very common in India and 
China, breeding in the roofs of the 
houses. Its fleas pass very easily from 
this rat to the human inhabitant. But this 
domestic rat is now infrequent in our 
present sanitary conditions, being shut 
out of houses, and finding an enemy in 
the larger and fiercer brown rat, which 
avoids human society and makes its 
home in sewers and drains, and about 
slaughter houses and grain bins. While 
it is a disagreeable and destructive pest 
it keeps out of men’s way and there is 
no great danger of its fleas often pass- 
ing to a human host. Nevertheless, this 
may happen, as it did happen in Glasgow 
and San Francisco, wherever infected 
rats can escape from ships to the wharfs, 
and where garbage may be found to feed 
them in uncleanly and congested dis- 
tricts. 

Nevertheless, the danger is sufficient 
to make precautions necessary. Every 
house should be rat-proof. Any rat- 
holes should be stopped up with cement 
or broken glass. Rats should be killed. 
Apart from the danger of infection it 
is reckoned that rats destroy in England 
some millions of dollars a year. But in- 
dividual enterprise will not destroy, rats ; 
that needs, and one of these days will 
have, the attention of the Government, 
eas already to some extent wolves and 
mosquitoes are held to be public pests to 
he publicly banned. There is not an epi- 
demic that is necessary. If we let peo- 
ple die in droves it is our fault. It is 
because we permit the filth conditions 
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that introduce poisons into our systems, 
whether of the bubonic plague, the yel- 
low fever, the cholera or typhoid. 


s 
The Mexican Question 


THE first result of Minister Liman- 
tour’s return to the Mexican capital has 
been the retirement of the entire Diaz 
Cabinet. This may fairly be ascribed to 
the exertion of his influence and to the 
arguments he addressed to the aged 
President. While he was striving to con- 
vince Diaz that this unpopular and part- 
ly. superannuated Cabinet must go, it was 
necessary that he should retain the con- 
fidence of the powerful officer with 
whom he was arguing, and also of the 
many who regard that officer with re- 
spect and veneration. This probably ex- 
plains those statements to the press from 
Sefior Limantour which caused some 
disappointment and surprise. Altho he 
has been concerned for many years al-' 
most exclusively with questions of na- 
tional finance, it is plain now that he is 
a diplomatist as well as a financier. His 
public utterances were’ carefully meas- 
ured with regard to the situation and his 
purpose. If we assume that on the day 
before the resignations he felt that he 
was in danger of failing, we can under- 
stand why he spoke then so plainly of 
the gravity of the crisis. saying that the 
Administration had no definite plan, and 
pointing to the ominous opposition which 
had appeared and grown during his ab- 
sence from Mexico. Those remarks to 
the public at home and abroad may have 
turned the scale. On the following day 
—at Diaz’s command, of course—all the 
Cabinet Ministers resigned, and Diaz, 
with Limantour’s help, set out to fill their 
places with men in whom the dissatisfied 
non-combatants would have confidence 
and to whom the Maderists could look 
for support of some, at least, of the re- 
forms which they demand. 

There was encouragement at once in 
the appointment of Ambassador de la 
Barra to the highest place. He is a 
scholarly gentleman, and a diplomatist 
and legislator of much experience. His 
recent notable contribution to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, widely republished, has caused 
him to be regarded with favor by the 
revolutionist leaders. We are confident 
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that he will stand with Limantour in 
pressing those reforms which are re- 
quired for a restoration of peace; and it 
is reasonable to expect that the other 
new members of the Cabinet will be in 
accord with them. Corral, whose elec- 
tion as Vice-President was forced by 
Diaz, and whose popularity is no greater 
than that of Creel, the arbitrary Gov- 
ernor of Chihuahua, will now, we are led 
to believe, give up his office. Sefior de 
la Barra will then be directly in line for 
succession to the Presidency, where 
Sefior Limantour might now be if he 
had not chosen partly to efface himself 
and to remain at the head of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

These Cabinet changes are full of 
promise for Mexico. We shall not be 
surprised if the effect of them, and of 
the action which the new Ministers evi- 
dently intend to take, shall be a dying 
out of the insurrection within a short 
time. But the reforms should be an- 
nounced without delay. Sefior Liman- 
tour and his associates should not wait 
for the Maderists to lay down their arms. 

Another semi-official explanation of 
the movement of our troops has been 
given to the public, and it does not ap- 
pear to have been considered with care. 
Still, it is much more satisfactory than 
the first explanation, which was official 
and at the same“time inadequate and 
more or less absurd. The time has come 
for an official explanation that shall really 
explain, one prepared by the President 
with the aid of his Cabinet. It is evi- 
dent that the troops are not in San An- 
tonio to enforce the neutrality laws along 
the boundary, and that no “solid military 
wall” has been erected on that line. The 
President should not be held strictly re- 
sponsible for the dispatches of a news 
agency, even if it be understood that 
those dispatches were suggested by him. 
unless it can be shown that every state- 
ment and every word had his approval. 
The public cannot know whether the dis- 
patches were prepared under such condi- 
tions. Nevertheless, he is criticised as 
he would be if the dispatches had been 
published over his signature, and he is 
held responsible for lack of uniformity 
or consistency or other defects. This 
we say with all due respect to the Asso- 
ciated Press, which certainly deserves to 
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be commended: for its reports, notably 
for those relating to Sefior Limantour’s 
mission. To some it seems that there 
must have been in the private reports to 
the President much which, probably for 
the best of reasons, he could not at first 
disclose. It may be that those reports 
were not well founded, or that he was 
misled. At all events, an authoritative 
and official statement, disclosing all that 
can properly be made public, would be 
timely now, and would put an end to 
sensational rumors which, in our judg- 
ment, have no foundation in fact. 


a 
The French Kaleidoscope 


In July, 1909, M. Clemenceau made a 
tired gesture and committed political sui- 
cide. The greatest political duelist of 
his times, he had, standing outside min- 
istries, brought them tumbling down 
with a volley of sarcasm; but he fell in 
his turn, tho chiefly thru his own weari- 
ness. Dependent for a majority, not only 
upon the votes of radicals of all shad- 
ings and degrees, but also upon the 
sufferance of the Socialists, who had at 
last earned Cabinet recognition, he suc- 
cumbed to the complexity and ungrate- 
fulness of his task. In summing up the 
Clemenceau ministry, one finds it to 
have represented a diplomatic resistance 
to the demands of the Socialist party, 
whose program it delayed in granting it 
piecemeal. The Prime Minister himself 
Was never a Socialist, for his part: he is 
too cynical a genius for that. 

M. Briand, Minister of Instruction 
and Public Worship, then of Justice (he 
received this last portfolio that he might 
execute the Separation law, of which he 
had acted as “reporter”), succeeded M. 
Clemenceau. Many a “crisis” in France 
consists only in a number of grave gen- 
tlemen filing out of a room in a certain 
order, exchanging portfolios, and re- 
turning in a different order, with a dif- 
ferent leader. M. Briand, before respon- 
sibility sobered him, was a persuaded So- 
cialist. He went so far as to preach 
Hervéism—counseling the soldiers of. 
France to shoot down their officers, not 
their comrades of the labor unions, in 
the event of a general strike. The pen- 
dant to this portrait of M. Briand is that 
for which he posed last summer, in turp-— 
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ins a deaf ear to the railway strikers and 
crushing the serpent of riot, not to say 
revolution. 

In advocating the Disestablishment 
bill before the Chamber of Deputies and 
the country four years since, M. Briand 
was not, in general, fanatical. He has 
done, all told, very little in the cause of 
rhetoric. As an English journalist-fesi- 
dent in Paris words it: 

“M. Clemenceau never could resist being 
brilliant; M. Briand perhaps never had the 
temptation to face, he certainly never gave 
way to it. During all the preparation for dis- 
establishment, it was the former who said the 
words, but the latter who did the things.” 
There was little enthusiasm about M. 
Briand’s attack upon Rome—it was a 
question of business and statistics. He 
did not compete with Combes. Unlike 
his colleague Viviani, he never dis- 
coursed of putting out forever the lights 
of heaven. 

Yet the late Premier’s course utterly 
offended the Catholics, not of France 
alone, but of the entire world. It was 
hardly to be expected that they would 
give him credit for sparing the Church 
worse treatment than it actually received. 
For one thing, he denied it, to a great 
extent, the satisfaction of martyrdom. 
Tho the law for which he stands largely 
responsible is severe, he seems to have 
made the execution of it as gentle as he 
could. It is for this that he is regarded 
as tainted with Clericalism—he who “re- 
ported” disestablishment ! 

The worst that can be said of M. Bri- 
and, since his exhibition of statesmanlike 
qualities in the recent railway crisis, is 
that he is something of a time-server. 
All recent Premiers—victims of the bloc 
—have been temporizers. So have most 
prominent French politicians—and the 
French Radical has been aptly defined as 
a Socialist without the courage of his 
convictions. 

Such is the new Prime Minister. His 
Cabinet is regarded as more radical than 
his predecessor’s. Yet it is difficult to 
regard this new government as destined 
for long life. Also, it is difficult to dis- 
cover its raison d’étre. No appreciable 
change from the Briand policy was hint- 
ed at when M. Monis made his recent 
declaration of program. All that is clear 
is that the new ministry was called into 
being by the hostility of the Combists to 


Briand, and that M. Monis is thus over- 
shadowed, at the moment, by two fig- 
ures: that of Théophile Delcassé, his 
Minister of Marine, within the Cabinet, 
and that of Combes without it. Yet it 
is possible that his very mediocrity will 
save Monis. Here is what the new 
Prime Minister had to say of the Church 
and the schools: 

“We shall apply without weakness and with- 
out violence the laws dealing with the congre- 
gations and with the separation of the churches 
and the state. Recent judgments show what 
means the existing law places at our disposal 
for the defence of schools and teachers against 
insult. If these weapons should prove inade- 
quate we shall ask you for new ones in order 
to assure the proper working of the schools 
and to protect from all obstruction our work 
of laicizing them.” 

It looks, then, as if Aristide Briand 
having eliminated himself, Monis would 
—more discreetly, perhaps—carry otit 
the Briand policy. Briand seems to have 
failed to give satisfaction to the Deputies 
because of his scorn of pretenses. He 
was not sufficiently hypocritical. Yet he 
seems to have satisfied the country, 
and, tho he is momentarily weary 
of parliamentary bickerings, and the 
difficulties of the group system, and 
of over-centralization, and of the gen- 
eral insincerity in political affairs, 
he is, in due time, likely to “come 
back.” No politics are so kaleidoscopic 
as the French. And, while M. Briand 
may lack a panacea to offer, tho he is 
essentially disillusioned, France cannot 
permanently forget that M. Briand has 
stood the ordeal by fire. His coolness in 
parliamentary crises and before the pis- 
tol of the “manifestant” is a matter of 
record. Without being altogether a Man 
of Destiny, M. Briand can, if he will, 
plagiarise ‘Peter Pan,” and say: “Napo- 
leon was little, too!” 

Js 


Two notable disas- 
Avoidable Disasters ters of the week 

have shocked the 
country. One of them is a railroad 
wreck and the other a fire. They call for 
very different comment. The former ap- 
pears to have been an unavoidable acci- 
dent. Machinery will break; with the 
best of care we cannot always prevent it. 
Had the break occurred at any other 
place on the road than just where it did 
no one would have been killed. It must 
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be put down to the list of those acci- 
dents which perhaps we can never avoid. 
The other disaster, in this city, is of a 
very different sort. Here was no act of 
God; it was the crime of man. It was 
a fire in the upper stories of a high build- 
ing, and 150 people, mostly Hebrew and 
Italian girls in factory work, were killed. 
There were two criminal faults. In the 
first place, a building so employed should 
have been actually fireproof in construc- 
tion and in furnishing—no wooden 
floors, no wooden trimmings and no such 
body of wooden furniture as could 
gather a flame. Then, again, there 
should be double protection by abundant 
means of escape, but here these helpless 
girls were crowded where escape was so 
insufficient that they could only jump 
from the windows, hoping to be caught 
in the life nets, but the nets were broken, 
and those who held them beaten down 
by the rain of the falling bodies. After 
the people are killed, hundreds of homes 
broken up, the breadwinners slain and 
old people and children left helpless, the 
city authorities are asking where the 
blame was. That question comes too 
late; it should have been asked before, 
not after. The only relief is in the faint 
hope that there will, for a year, be strict- 
er inspection and more stringent building 
laws for many cities. 


& 


We gave lately the 
number of students 
in 144 Protestant 
theological seminaries in this country as 
7,399. We have since seen those of the 
eighty-two Catholic ecclesiastical sem- 
inaries, which count 6,969 aspirants for 
the priesthood, according to Wiltzius’s 
new directory. There are ninety-seven 
bishops of dioceses. The number of 
priests is 12,650, of whom more than a 
third are members of religious orders. 
The number of Catholics is given as 14,- 
618,761. In the census of 1906 the num- 
ber of Catholic communicants was given 
as 12,079,142, there having been made a 
reduction of 15 per cent. for children. 
Had they been counted the number 
would have been 14,210,755, which gives 
an increase in four years of 408,006. The 
new Vatican rule reducing the age at 
which children are to receive the com- 
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munion to seven years will increase the 
number included in the next census fig- 
ures. The increase in four years must be 
considered in connection with the Catho- 
lic immigration. On this latter subject 
the Catholic Fortnightly Review, of, St. 
Louis, says that it has been “denounced 
as an unpatriotic crank, pessimist, and 
croaker ” for telling the truth. It adds: 

“Tt is our firm conviction, which we have re- 
peatedly voiced in public because we love the 
truth and the salvation of souls more than the 
‘glory of our country,’ that all things duly 
weighed, the Church is losing members at a 
terrific rate in America. There are a good 
many conversions to the faith, thanks be to 
God; but they do not by any means offset the 
number of defections. All the world knows 
that thousands of immigrant Catholics annually 
fall away from the faith because they are luke- 
warm when they come here and find no one 
to take care of them. Something far less ap- 
preciated among us is the enormous defection 
of Catholics to the manner born. This is due 
to a great variety of causes. But we shall not 
be able accurately to gauge the ensemble of 
these causes and to counteract them, unless we 
have reliable statistics to go by. . .. What we 
need above all things at this stage is accurate 
and trustworthy statistics about our annual 
gains and losses. The bishops of this country 
could not perform a more valuable service to 
the cause of Catholicity than by enabling them- 
selves and the Holy See to get at the true facts 
regarding this dynamic problem.” 


& 


The holding of na- 
tional peace con- 
gresses is coming 
into wide vogue. Besides an interna- 
tional congress held every year in some 
capital of the world, and the yearly ses- 
sions of the Interparliamentary Union, 
England, France, Austria and Italy 
assemble national congresses yearly. The 
United States is apparently going to hold 
one every other year. The first National 
Peace Congress of the United States was 
held in New York in 1907, just before 
the Second Hague Conference was con- 
vened. It was the greatest unofficial 
gathering ever held in the United States 
in quality and quantity of distinguished 
speakers and delegates. The following 
year a peace conference was held in 
Philadelphia, which, tho only State wide 
in name, was national in scope. In 1909, 
the Second National Peace Congress was 
held in Chicago. Last year a congress 
representing the New England States 
was held in Hartford, tho the speakers 


The Third National 
Peace Congress 
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there came. from all parts of the country. 
In addition to these, Mr. Albert K. 
Smiley has been holding, every spring 
for the past sixteen years, his Mohonk 
arbitration conferences, while. each year 
since 1907 the American Society of 
International Law has held a three days’ 
session in Washington, in which most of 
the papers read refer to international 
peace. The newly formed American So- 
ciety for the . Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes held its first pub- 
lic congress in Washington last autumn. 
Its six. sessions gathered together many 
of the most distinguished publicists and 
peace workers in America. And now 
plans are maturing for the Third Na- 
tional Peace, Congress, which will be 
held from the 3d to the 5th of May in 
saltimore. It is hoped and expected 
that this will be the best peace congress 
yet brought together in the United 
States, which is the same-as saying in 
the world, for in no other nation are 
such important people enrolled in the 
peace movement. For the first time a 
President of the United States will at- 
tend a national congress. Mr. Taft will 
open the Baltimore one on Wednesday, 
at 2 o'clock. If he delivers as important 
an utterance there as he has already 
done when speaking at peace banquets he 
will justify Mr. Carnegie’s characteriza- 
tion of him as the greatest living peace 
leader. Besides Mr. Taft, such other 
distinguished peace advocates are expect- 
ed to address the congress as Andrew 
Carnegie, Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant, Nicholas Murray Butler, Richard 
Bartholdt, Edwin D. Mead, Cardinal 
Gibbons, James Brown Scott, John W. 
Foster, Assistant Secretary of State 
Huntington Wilson, etc. To Mr. Theo- 
dore Marburg, one of Baltimore’s most 
distinguished and public-spirited citizens, 
the promised success of this congress 
will be largely due, tho it was initiated, 
as the previous national congresses have 
been, by the American Peace Society. 
We trust that many readers of THE In- 
DEPENDENT will find it possible to attend. 
& 
From time to time inci- 
dents occur which give 
support to the prevalent 
opinion that the education being given 


Training in 
Politics 


to the studénts in our colleges is not such 
as to fit them for the practical duties of 
atter life. Such an incident is the elec- 
tion recently held in Columbia Univer- 
sity for members of the student board. 
In both the law: schooi and the college 
of arts the ballot boxes were found to 
contain more votes than there were stu- 
dents. ‘the students in the college of 
science, more prudent or less awake to 
their opportunities, did not exceed their 
registrated number. On account of this 
gross carelessness of the men of arts and 
law the university authorities were 
forced to declare the election invalid and 
to order another. In accordance with the 
usual custom of critics of educational in- 
stitutions, we hold the faculty responsi- 
ble for the affair. It -indicates certain 
deficiencies in the character of the in- 
struction in the political sciences at 
Columbia notwithstanding the eminence 
of the professors in that department. 
These students seem to have received no 
training in the art of fraudulent voting. 
The elementary principles of political 
economy are not to pay more for votes 
than you can help and not to put in more 
of them than is necessary to carry the 
election. The object of student self-gov- 
ernment in universities is to give the stu- 
dents practice in the art of politics, but 
this object is not being attained if meth- 
ods are allowed which in the world out- 
side the college would lead to the peni- 
tentiary. Law students in particular 
ought to know better than to use such 
crude and unsafe devices. It remind. 
one of the early days, before political 
economy was taught in the colleges, 
when the border ruffians invaded Kansas 
in order to carry the election for slavery 
and voted a large part of the Cincinnati 
directory in Leavenworth. Such things 
arouse suspicion and lead to dis- 
trust of our most cherished _ insti- 
tutions. We would not be under- 
stood as including all the universi- 
ties in this criticism. We are aware that 
some institutions East and West have 
turned out politicians who have been dis- 
tinguished for their skill and success in 
their chosen profession, such men as 
Tom Platt, of Yale, and Abe Ruef, of the 
University of California. Let Columbia 
look to its laurels. 
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An announcement put forth by the 

Yale Divinity School, that it has chosen 
Charles R. Brown, D.D., of Oakland, 
Cal., as president, and that it is to organ- 
ize five departments of instruction, 
Divinity, Missions, Practical Philan- 
thropy, Religious Education, and His- 
tory and Philosophy of Religion, does 
not tell half the story of what is planned. 
We understand that the Divinity School 
will seek an endowment of $2,000,000. 
It will attempt to do a great deal more 
than teach students that come to it. It 
will try to do a supervising and co-opera- 
tive work wherever it can, somewhat as 
is done by the University of Wisconsin 
in its State. If a Sunday school is run 
down it will be ready to send a compe- 
tent man to set it in good working order. 
If a town wants wise settlement work it 
will give its aid. If there is industrial 
‘friction the department of Practical 
Philanthropy will be ready to give impar- 
tial advice. This is an ideal plan which 
ought to be realized. 


* 


The Natural History Museum of this 
city has had an expedition in the Kongo 
forests collecting specimens in natural 
history and anthropology. The report 
from the anthropologist has this to say 
of one family of negroes—‘savages,” re- 
member, an “inferior” race: 

“The Mangbetu excel in their iron work; 
indeed, their well-forged and tinely worked 
knives are masterpieces of negro blacksmith- 
ing. Their pottery in its best samples reminds 
one of ancient Greek work. In producing 
well-balanced forms of artistic finish they 
show a very high development. Their carved 
and ornamented stools, benches, figures and 
shields, and their hatpins of ivory may well 
be classed among works of art.” 

That is, these negroes compare well in 
their artistic culture with the Greeks of 
a period not long before Pericles, and 
are far superior to the Germans and 
Gauls before Roman civilization reached 
them. 

st 

Here is the case of Robin, the bank- 
wrecker, who denied his father and 
mother, and whom half a dozen medical 
experts declared to be insane. A jury 
of ordinary citizens said he was not in- 
sane, and of course he declared he was 
sane—they always do, so that does not 
count. The judge accepted the decision 
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of the jury against that of the experts, 
and then accepted the plea ‘of guilty; 
and now the attorneys to whom he is 
making confessions can no more dis- 
cover signs of aberration, other than 
moral, than could those with him in the 
banking operations. There ought to be 
some other preliminary and impartial 
way of deciding as to insanity of those 
charged with crime, 


It is a large number of courageous 
airmen, thirty-one in all, who lost their 
lives in 1910 by falling from aeroplanes. 
Five had died from accidents in 1908 
and 1909. It seems a heavy tribute, 
but compare it with the ninety deaths 
last year from accidents in climbing the 
Swiss Alps. The latter were in pursuit 
of recreation, not useful science. As 
sacrifices go it is not a heavy sacrifice for 
achieving the great revolution in human 
civilization which gives us the command 
of the air as well as of the earth and the 
sea. 


& 

A much valued contemporary sums its 
reasons why Japanese as well as Chinese 
immigration should be restricted in these 
twelve words: “The Orientals will not 
make Americans; therefore Oriental im- 
migration should be restricted.” An ipse 
dixit indeed! We know why they will 
not make good Americans—because they 


are not allowed to. 
7 


Le Temps, the semi-official organ of 
the French Foreign Office, in discussing 
President Taft’s military demonstration, 
makes the shrewd comment that the 
troops sent to the Mexican frontier are 
too many to guard it and too few to 
cross it. 


* 

The Civil Service Commission reports 
5,488 more places put under competition 
the past year, and 8,520 more places rec- 
ommended to be so placed. Gradually 
Congressmen are getting time to attend 
to legislative business, and bosses are 
losing their power. 


Tammany is not without its encomi- 
asts. Mgr. D. J. McMahon, of. the 
Church of the Epiphany, said at a ban- 
quet the other day: “Next to the Catholic 
Church, Tammany Hall is the most pow- 
erful organization for good-in this city.” 
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Ts a Cab a Common Carrier? 


. visa city cab a common carrier under 
hat al provision of the personal 
scident- insurance policy which makes 

he compas liable for double the usual 
ties if the person insured is in- 

d ot oe “while a passenger in or 
conveyance, provided by a 

Catrier for passenger service’? 

@ seem from the disposition 
the Carrere claim by the Trav- 

ce Company that the ques- 
eernsecred affirmatively. Mr. 

Jo rere, a distinguished archi- 
per New York City, held a $50,000 
y in the Travelers contain- 

sion for double indemnities 

ss for death while riding in a 

: comy gance. He was severely in- 
ding in a taxicab, and died, 
several weeks afterward. 

s settled the claim at 

‘is recalled that some time 
mnsylvania court, in a case 

ilar set of circumstances, 

Hat the claimant was entitled to 
indemnities under the contract— 
declaring a cab to be a common 
mains to be seen whether 
insurance companies will 

e this additional risk, or 

reform the phraseology of 

iS on that point and exclude 

t Be generally admitted that 
iaiemnities in contemplation 
language quoted was composed 
solely to accidents com- 
| to : eam and electric railway trans- 


a) ae 


a 
ent decision of the United 
preme Court approving the 
Hon tax will mean a revenue of 
8,000,000 a year. It is esti- 
fat insurance companies will con- 
yer $2,000,000 of this amount. 


a 
THe effect of the wind on fire insur- 
ance rates is a factor that one would be- 
Videe megligible, yet cases are known 
where ‘companies have granted more 
)fates on properties usually to 
of a hazardous building than 

d. 


THE sixty-first annual report of the 
Aetna Life, for the year 1910, shows 
that 1,783 policyholders died during the 
year. The deaths by ages: 


70 and over 


Seven diseases that cost more than 100 
deaths each were: 
Organic heart disease. .,.........0.s0c000 238 
Apoplexy _ 
Bright’s disease 
Pneumonia 
Tuberculosis 
Cancer 


The greatest number of deaths from 
tuberculosis occurred under the age of 
39. Cancer was most fatal after the age 
of 50; comparatively few deaths from 
that cause occurred prior to that age. 
Nearly all the deaths from apoplexy oc- 
curred after the age of 50. Organic 
heart disease and other diseases of cir- 
culation were far more fatal after the 
age of 50 than before. Pneumonia and 
Bright’s disease began to claim their 
victims at the age of 40. Forty-one pol- ° 
icyholders died during the first policy 
year, about 2% per cent. of the whole 
number of deaths. Another 214 per 
cent. died during the second policy year. 
All told 13 per cent. died during the firs: 
five years of insurance. 


& 


THE most disastrous fire, in the loss of 
human life, that has occurred in New 
York City since the burning of the ex- 
cursion steamer “General Slocum,” took 
place on Saturday afternoon, March 2s. 
A few minutes before the 600 employees 
of the Triangle Waist Company were to 
leave for their homes, the building in 
which they worked caught fire, and 150 
lives were lost. The building was classed 
as fireproof, and the situation is to be 
rigidly investigated. Prompt relief has 
been subscribed for the injured and the 
families of the wage earners who lost 
their lives. 
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Banking Concentration 


A LONG step toward the concentration 
and harmonizing of the most powerful 
banking interests in New York was 
taken last week, when control of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce (capital, $25,- 
000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$17,005,800 ; deposits, $141,311,400) was 
acquired by a group or syndicate repre- 
senting J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., 
First National Bank. For years about 
one-third of the Bank of Commerce stock 
has been owned by the Equitable Life 
and Mutual Life insurance companies, 
the first holding $5,023,100, par valué, 
and the second $3,608;800.. The law en- 
acted after the insurance..investigation 
requires these companies”to Sell their 
stock before the beginning of next~ year. 
A bill to repeal this requirement is now 
pending at Albany. To the banking 
group mentioned aliove each company 
has sold one-half of; its stock for about 
$200 a share, gaining’-:a profit by the 
transaction. 
the personal holdings of the group prob- 
ably exceeded 30,000 shares, and both of 
the banking houses and at least one of 
the two banks were already represented 
in the board. It is understood that Frank 
A. Vanderlip, president of the Nationa! 
City Bank; F. L. Hine, president of the 
First National, and (probably) Albert 
H. Wiggin, president of the Chase Na- 
tional, will be made directors. The de- 
posits of the Bank of Commerce, Na- 
tional City and First National amount to 
$508,000,000. The purchasers of the 
stock held by the insurance companies 
are probably the most powerful banking 
group in the world. They control in- 
stitutions (banks and trust companies) 
whose deposits exceed $1,000,000,000. 

Prices of the shares directly interested 
were affected favorably, as is shown: by 
the following report of bank stock sales 


for last week: 
Net 
Shares. High Low Last. chang: 
1,817 Commerce 224 208 223 +14 
5 First Nat'l ......8908 808 88 +23 
99 Nat’l City ......408 400 407 1 7 


There was an advance of 16 points in 
Hanover shares, Fourth National shares 


the National City Bank and the; 


Control is thus assured, as . 


gained 3 points, and bids for the shares 
of several other banks were raiséd.a 

tle. During the last few months te. 
has been a considerable absorption 








of 
bank shares in small_lots by careful im- 
vestors, with some broadening’ of the 
market for such securities. 
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«The Census Bureau’s = 
shows that the cotton crop of tet 
11,941,563 bales. The Agric 
partment’s estimate was 11,4 


.. According to the reco 
Journal of Commerce, inves 
ceive in April, in the form of 
and - interest disbursements by. grt 
industrial, and .traction compani 
971, 610, against $141,431,922 i 
year ‘ago. 


..Many State banks in Oklahon 

































are seeking national charters im @ 

that they may avoid the assessment: 

the deposit guaranty law. Application 
from eighty have recently been! receivel ; 
at: Washington. They assert that 4h 
favors speculative bankers at the 
pense of those who are consé iy 


.It is estimated that the} 
ital "applications of the Uni 
Great Britain, Germany and I 
1910 —=—s were $4,536, 049, 4005 | 


$4,257,906,000 in 1909. 
States, with $1,518,272,000, 4 


of the list, but these figures $ 
crease of $163,000,000, while’ 
ain’s total, $1,337,195,000, i§ 
$425,000,000 than it was in 1909) 


..An excellent article on ne : 
cious Investment of Money,” by }Charles 
Lee Scovil, of Spencer Trask ¢ Co., is 
published in the Bankers’ Magazine ~<* 
March. It is designed to ist those’ 
who desire to invest comparatively small 
amounts. The field is classified im four 
sections, each of which is clearh _char- 
icterized. Careful consideration 


to the requirements of investors, ‘en 


example, an investment of $5,000 


part in each field, is shown, the vate 
average vield being a: little é than | 
5% per cent. In brief space the Writer 


has given much- good advice, 
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MADE $897,048,683 IN. 1910 


Here isa page that-beggars the fiction of Jales Verne; that outstrips the speculation 
of gold or diamond digging; that taxes the whole wonderful history of Amierican 
fortune-building to furnish a parallel. Although sensational it contains nothing but 
hard facts and official figures. God made the facts, and the president of the New 
York City Tax Board made the figures. [E. D.] 





QO’ January roth, 1911, President Lawson Pur- 
dy, of the New York City Tax Board; gave 
to Mayor Gaynor the assessments of real estate in 
Greater New York, -and the Mayor gave out the 
figures to the press; They showed 
an increase in the values of New 
York City real estate over the: pre- 
vious year of $897,048,683. Here is 
the Rockefeller and the Carnegie 
fortune rolled* into one and _pro- 
duced in a single year! 

Every one knows that assessments 
for taxation are conservatively made 
and represent less than the real value. 
They are a safe. thermometer of val- 
ues, showing their yearly -increases. 
For the past fifty years 
there has been a steady un- 
interrupted advance, cul- 
minating in last year’s jump 
of nearly one billion dollars. 

This is how New York 
City’s growth made the pre- 
cious metals and staples 
of the entire United 
States look in 1910. For 
every dollar in new real- 
ty wealth there was only: 
3 cents in silver mined; 
10 cents in gold pro- 

duced ; 
II cents of iron ore smelted; 
65 cents of all kinds of coal, — 
77 cents of cotton grown; 
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piled up those nine hundted millions of profit for 
that fortunate body of people who own the land 
or a profit-sharing interest in it. He weighs out 
each man’s share, according to what he owns. 
The names of those families who 
have held New York City real estate 
for one or two generations have be- 
come synonymous with wealth. Those 
who never heard of King Midas or 
Croesus of old, will know at once 
what you mean when you say “as 
rich as an Astor, a Goelet or a 
Rhinelander.” -It is hard to under- 
stand why. the investor of small 
means and the man who can buy 
with part of his earnings was 
_not able, long ago, to 
participate in the growth of 
New York City. The ideas 
of mutuality and co-opera- 
tion which made banking 
possible and have _ billion- 
\ ised life insurance were not, 
until a few years ago, 
applied to real estate. 
Now any man with $100 
saved, or $5 a month 
he can save, may se- 
cure co-operative owner- 
ship plus a guaranteed 
5% interest. 
Prominent as a champion 
of the co-operative form of 
investment is the Mutual 


~~ 





82 cents of wheat harvested. 

This means that the new wealth created in New 
York City really was equal to the total value of 
all the silver, gold, iron and cotton produced in 
the United States last year; it was also one- 
quarter more than the total year’s exports of 
every kind from the port of New York! 

No one labored or toiled to produce this stu- 
pendous amount of actual solid wealth. It was 
created as an inevitable result of the forces of 

3 Nature operating through the centuries. It fell 
to the lot of the fortunate land owners here be- 
cause New York City is the front door to the 
greatest country in the world; because it is the 

; show-window of the North American continent; 

~ because it is the money-till of the whole United 

States. 

New York City originally came into existence 
because of the magnificent Hudson River leading 
up the rich Mohawk Valley; because of land- 
locked New York Bay and harbor facilities un- 
equalled in the world; because of the Appalachian 
Range which makes it difficult to pierce the con- 
tinent at any other point. 

All thesegthings have had their influence for 
centuries, and they are not coming to any sud- 
den stop. The causes which created the great- 
ness of New York City guarantee its supremacy. 

While no man can cause or prevent the growth 
of this city, yet it is now easily possible for any 
one to participate in it. Father Knickerbocker 








Profit Realty Company, a 
“landlord corporation” owning half a million dol- 
lars’ worth of splendidly sélected properties at 
the Long Island end of the Queensboro Bridge 
and at the very first station of the New Penn- 
sylvania Tunnels. 

This Company came into prominence last May 
when its bondholders found, upon an independent 
examination and valuation, that their share of 
profits for the fiscal year just closing had been 
38% upon their investment in addition to the 
guaranteed 5% interest. This earning was just- 
ly regarded as remarkable. 

As the month of May approaches, when this 
year’s profits will be ascertained and apportioned, 
great interest centers in whether these will be as 
high as last year. The gains already made have 
been important. 

This Company, whose Home Office is at Suite 
442, 1320 Broadway, New York City, publishes a 
little book called, “A Magazine of the Pocket- 
Book,” which it will send free to any reader of 


THe INDEPENDENT, giving full details of its 
plans. 
As all investments made in their 5% Profit 


Sharing Bonds before May will share pro rata in 
this year’s profits already gained, it. is of the 
greatest importance to those contemplating any 
investment to secure information and full details 
so that they may come to a decision as early as 
possible in the month of April. 
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..:»The following dividends are an- 
nounced : 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., semi-an- 
nual, preferred, 3 per cent., payable April 15. 

American Manufacturing Co., 1% per cent., 
payable March 31. 

American Telephone and T. Co., $2.00 per 
share, payable April 15. 

American Woolen Co., quarterly preferred, 14 
per cent., payable April 15. 

Atchison, T. & 3 Fe Ry. Co., coupons N. 
31 from General Mortgage 4 per cent. Bonds, 
payable on and after April r. 

E. W. Bliss Co., quarterly, common, 2% per 
cent., preferred, 2 per cent., payable April 1. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., sceleered and 
common. I per cent., payable April 1. 

Fourth National Bank, quarterly, 2 per cent., 
payable April 1. 

Irving National Exchange Bank, quarterly, 2 
per cent., payable: April 1. 

Knickerbocker Trust Co., quarterly, 3 per cent., 
payable March 31. 

Manila Elect. RR. and Lighting Corpor., 14 
per cent., payable April 1. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., quarterly, 
1% per cent., payable March 31. 

McCrum-Howell Co., quarterly, common, % per. 
cent., payable April 1. 

Mechanics’ Trust Co. of N. J., quarterly, 5 per 
cent., payable April 1. 

Mercantile National Bank, quarterly, 1%4 per 
cent., payable April 1. 

Metropolitan Trust Co., quarterly, 6 per cent., 
payable March 31. 

National Licorice Co., quarterly preferred, 114 
per cent., payable March 31. 

National Park Bank, quarterly, 4 per cent., 
payable April 1. - 

New York & Harlem RR. Co., preferred and 
common, 1% per cent., payable April 1. 

N. Y. C. & H. R. RR. semi-annual, 3% per 
cent., on stock of Utica & Black River RR. pay- 
able March 30. 

New York Dock Co., preferred, 1%4 per cent., 
payable April 15. 

Plaza Operating Co., semi-annual, preferred, 3 
per cent., payable April 1. 

Rio Plata Mining Co., quarterly, 2 per cent., 
payable March 20. 

San Francisco & San Joaquin Valley Ry. Co., 
coupons No. 29 from First Mortgage 5 per cent. 
Bonds, payable on and after April r. 

Seaboard National Bank, quarterly, 3 per cent., 
payable April 1. 

Sulzberger & Sons Co., quarterly preferred, 134 
per cent., payable April r. 

Tri-City Ry. and Light Co., quarterly preferred, 
1% per cent., payable April 1. 

Trust Co. of America, quarterly, 3 per cent., 
payable April rt. 

United Fruit Co., quarterly, 2 per cent., pay- 
able April 15. 

U. S. Finishing Co., quarterly preferred, 13% 
per cent.; common, t per cent; both payable 
April r. 

U. S. Worsted Co., quarterly, preferred, 134 
per. cent., payable April 15. 

Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., quarterly, 
preferred, 134 per cent., and an additional 13%4 
per cent., payable April 15. 





The Union Typewriter Company- have declared 
a. semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent. on the first 
preferred and 4 per cent. on the second preferred 
stock, payable April 1st. -Clarence W. Seaman, 


formerly president, has just recently been made 
Chairman of the Board and J. W. Earl, vice- 
president, hasbeen elected president: 


The banking house of Jas. B. Colgate & Com- 
pany report, that of the $4,000,000 Booth Fisher- 
ies sinking fund 6% Debenture Gold Bonds, a 
large amount has already been sold. The re- 
mainder is offered at 98% and interest, yielding 
6.15 per cent. income. Delivery of temporary re- 
ceipts will be given April Ist, and circulars giv- 
ing full particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion. 


IDEAL SUBURBAN HOMES 


It is a significant as well as an interesting fact that 
the population of Queens, Nassau and Suffolk Counties 
on ng Island has increased 62% per cent. during the 
last decade. The reason for this is not hard to find. 
Since the Pennsylvania Railroad Company acquired a 
controlling interest in the Long Island Railroad in the 
= 1900, the passenger service of the latter road has 

en continually improved and extended until now, with 
the completion of the Hudson and East River tunnels 
and the establishment of a great passenger station in the 
heart of New York, the many towns and villages in the 
western end of Long Island have become easily accessible 
and have attracted thousands and tens of thousands of 
dwellers from the city. Tho the population of the coun- 
ties named has. increased so enormously during the past 
few years there is still toom for other thousands and 
tens of thousands who wish syburban homes and coun- 
try residences within a few miles of New York. Maps 
and full particulars will be sent free to any reader of 
Tue INDEPENDENT upon application to the Cenaral Pas- 
senger Agent, Long Island Railroad, Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York. 


“ THE IDEAL INVESTMENT” 

The American people are learning slowly, perhaps, but 
surely the difference between speculation and investment, 
and as the knowledge increases the number of those seek- 
ing to invest rather than speculate is also growing. Ts 
those of our readers who are looking for an investment 
we commend the perusal of a booklet, “The Ideal _ Invest- 
ment,” issued by the New York Mortgage and Security 
Company, of which Edgar J. Levey is president. The 


- information given takes the form of a dialog between a 


would-be investor and his informant. The language is 
so clear and simple that the most inexperienced in finan- 
cial affairs cannot fail to understand it. A copy of the 
booklet will be sent free to any reader of Tue Inpz- 
PENDENT who addresses the company at 135 Broadway, 
New York. 


INCREASE YOUR VOCABULARY 


A system which is designed to increase the appreciation 
of the general reader and to extend his powers of ex- 
pression in conversation and writing is offered by a series 
of monthly cards which contain indexed definitions and 
pronunciations of a great variety of words. The aim is, 
as the tit’e implies, to enlarge one’s working vocabulary. 
Interested readers may secure full information by ad- 
dressing Desk I, Vocabulary Card Company, 1261 Broad- 
way, New York. 


E. Clyde Robbins’ “Commission Plan of Municipal 
Government” (published by The H. W. Wilson Company, 
Minneapolis) will be valuable alike to the debater, the 
student of political and economic problems, and the busy 
man wanting concise information. The volume contains 
reprints of the most valuable articles on the subject both 
from magazines and periodicals, a well-selected bibli- 
ography and a brief. 








BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


NO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West 27th 
aca New York. Write for Rirveree’ gE Ay Free, 




















Sys ae I ath 2 ual State 


of the 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


‘Insurance Company 


Springfield, Mass. 


Year Ending December 31, 1910 


On the basis of Paid-for Insurance only 





Income 
SES A gS oe RS 3 Ai er $8,947,788 
Interest, rents, and all other income..............+sseeees 2,926,761 
Os MONON Fic A Lieinicns carbitnts <toeeue $11,874,549 
Disbursements 
Death claims and matured endowments................... $2,812,438 
Surplus returned td policyholders in dividends............. 1,537,304 
Surrendered and canceled policies.............0.0eeceeees 993,735 
Total payments to policyholders. ....,.......000% $5,343,477 
All other disbursements. ............c.20eees Ee Se ep 1,903,868 
WOGRL GISDUTBONICMNE S55 Fe wk hccntenas ocsvecce : $7,247,345 
Total Assets, Rn eh a ee ae ae a $59,599,373 
IN 35 Ria eh ge eg 6 ag 54,982,574 
Surplus December 31, 1910, e . e er $4,616,799 





New Insurance paid for in 1910 under 13,052 policies, $32,773,071 
Insurance in force (Including paid-up additions) Decem- 
ber 31, 1910, under 115,866 policies, ge - $262,497,238 


GAINS 
In assets, . +. . + . . - . . . . ° $4,434,601 
In surplus, “Ahi! wee ated “sek eee age > ah stot : 101,077 
in income, é . s ‘ ° P e ° . 897,667 
In dividends to policyholders, ° ° . e e ° ° 201,951 
In new insurance, 9 eh e : e e Ps ‘ ° 2,566 ,763 
In insurance in force, ° e ° . e ° ° ° e 20,081,726 





GEORGE D. LANG, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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= GET THE GEN WINE uses 


| BAKERS CHO COLATE| 


| Blue Wrapper 30 Yellow Label | 





Trade-Mark onthe Back. 


She tirst choice ot 
olf good house - 
heepers for cook- 
409 apo drinking. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 | 


WALTER BAKER €-CO.L? | 


DORCHESTER, MASS. ) 





























